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Tue SPECTATOR 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a 
weekly journal devoted to promoting the best 
interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, 
Canada and Mexico is Four Dollars per 
annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign coun- 
tries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars per 
annum. 


THE Spectator has a larger circulation than 
any other insurance journal—and carries no 
“deadhead” subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y. 
135 Witt1AM Street, New York. 
Telephone, John 231, John 282. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Insurance Exchange, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Telephone, 
Wabash 581. 





[All persons residing in America who may desire 
to purchase publications issued by Charles & Edwin 
Layton, of London, should order through The Spec- 
tator Company. As sole selling agents in America 
for that well-known firm, all orders for their publica- 
tions are filled through this company. ] 


yeni 1915, by The Spectator Company, New 
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REINSURANCE METHODS CRITICISED 


HE New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has developed, in the course 
of its examination of the Munich Re- 
insurance Company, a situation which 
has required and received radical treat- 
ment. The Insurance Department found 
that certain American companies had 
made reinsurance contracts directly with 
the head office of the Munich Reinsur- 
ance Company, in Munich, and that pre- 
miums thereunder were remitted directly 
to the head office of the Munich com- 
pany; also that the United States branch 
of the Munich had not reported these 
transactions to the New York Insurance 
Department, nor provided reserves for 
either unearned premiums or unpaid 
losses under such contracts. 

On submitting this condition of affairs 
to the Attorney-General of the State, the 
Insurance Department was advised un- 
equivocally that all business resulting 
under such contracts should pass through 
and be reported by the United States 
branch of the Munich, and that the 
proper reserves should be held in con- 
nection with such business by the United 
States branch. In accordance with this 
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ruling, the sum of $1,000,000 has been 
placed in the hands of the United States 
ttiistees of the Munich, in addition to 
funds previously held by them; and here- 
after all business originating in the 
Untiited States will be included in the re- 
ports filed by the United States branch 
of the Munich. 

The officers of the Munich Reinsur- 
ance Company must have understood 
the purpose of the law of New York, 
that proper assets and reserves should 
be held in this country for the protection 
of all American policyholders, and the 
company’s first contention that the busi- 
ness done directly through its foreign 
offices was not business of its United 
States branch, or United States business, 
regardless of the fact that the risks were 
located in the United States, appears 
rather weak. 

The Attorney-General, in his opinion, 
affirms the object of the law as it has 
been generally understood among fire 
underwriters to be the full protection of 
American policyholders, including direct- 
writing companies ceding business to re- 
insurance companies; and its purpose to 
require the holding in this country of 
assets and legal reserves sufficient to 
afford such protection. Any other inter- 
pretation of the law would undoubtedly 
be regarded as strained by most fire 
underwriters, as well as by lawyers and 
State insurance officials. 

It is possible other foreign reinsurance 
companies may have fallen into the same 
error; if so, the various State insurance 
departments will doubtless make par- 
ticular inquiries along this line and bring 
about the correction of this practice. 
However, some, at least, of the direct- 
writing companies have protected them- 


selves by holding funds of the reinsur- 


ance companies in their own hands. 

The discovery of this method of treat- 
ing certain American business, which the 
Attorney-General of New York says is 
contrary to law, has already resulted in 
the strengthening of the United States 
branch of the Munich Reinsurance Com- 
pany, and thus providing a further im- 
mediate safeguard for the business placed 
in that company; but similar contraven- 
tions of the law might be found in con- 
nection with companies not so well able 
to promptly furnish the United States 
branch with the additional funds re- 
quired to make good the legal reserves 
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Editorial 


necessitated under the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s construction of the law. 


UGH CHALMERS, president of 
the Chalmers Motor Car Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., has consented to 
address the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents at the an- 
nual convention this week in Detroit. 
He has agreed to deliver an address on 
“Salesmanship” which, like all his pre- 
vious addresses on this subject, cannot 
but be of great help to every agent. 
Mr. Chalmers is widely known through 
his excellent record as a salesman for 
the National Cash Register Company 
and more latterly in his connection with 
the automobile company which bears his 
name. The agents in attendance at De- 
troit are unusually fortunate in being 
able to hear from a man of Mr. 
Chalmers’ calibre and the executive 
committee of the association is to be 
congratulated on its success in secur- 
ing his consent to speak, especially as 
this is the first time in several years 
that he has addressed a_ convention. 
When Mr. Chalmers appeared be- 
fore the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Detroit some years ago, 
the audience was practically swept off its 
feet, and although he was followed the 
next day by the late Elbert Hubbard, it 
was the unanimous opinion of the dele- 
gates that Mr. Hubbard said nothing 
that was not said by Mr. Chalmers the 
day before and with a great deal more 
emphasis and knowledge of the subject 
upon which he was speaking. At that 
time THE SpEcTATOR made due recogni- 
tion of that fact; and now that Mr. 
Chalmers is again to address a gathering 
of insurance men, it can surely be 
reckoned as a further evidence of his 
cordial feelings toward the great busi- 
ness of insurance and those connected 
with it. 





HE manner whereby the new Ameri- 

can Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 

pany of New York has been financed is 
set forth in circular letters sent to stock- 
holders of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix. Practically all of the stock of 
the American Eagle Fire has been pur- 
chased at 200 per cent by the American 
Eagle Investing Company, Inc., of New 
York, and the latter will issue debentures 
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against the American Eagle Fire stock 
at a rate not exceeding the cost of the 
stock so held, such debentures being of- 
fered to stockholders of the Continental 
and the Fidelity-Phenix. This plan has 
at least two salient factors advantageous 
to both classes of investors. The pur- 
chasers of debentures are guaranteed six 
per cent per annum upon their invest- 
ments, while the holders of the stock of 
the American Eagle Investing Company 
are dependent for their dividends upon 
the earnings and dividend disburse:nents 
of the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company over and above an amount suf- 
ficient to meet the interest on debentures. 
As such stockholders are presumably the 
parties conducting the affairs of the in- 
surance company, it is evident that there 
is a strong incentive for them to pro- 
duce the utmost possible profit from the 
operations of the insurance company ; 
and it is manifest that in so doing they 
are not only furthering their own finan- 
cial interests, but are increasing the mar- 
gin of safety for the holders of deben- 
tures. 
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Michigan Insurance Report 

Insurance Superintendent Winship of Michi- 
gan has made his annual report to the Gov- 
ernor on life, casualty and fraternal insurance. 
He commends the operation of the State acci- 
dent fund, which does not seek a monopoly, as 
the State funds have in other States, but com- 
petes on a fair and sound basis with the regu- 
lar companies. Mr. Winship shows that the re- 
ceipts of the Department for the past year were 
$737,973, while the expenses were $32,391. The 
difference is turned into the school fund and 
used for the maintenance of the fire marshal’s 
department. He criticises severely this exces- 
sive taxation on the ground that it is a tax 
upon thrift and providence for the benefit of 
the unthrifty and improvident. He also holds 
that the fire marshal’s department should not 
be supported from the retaliatory fees of the 
Insurance Department, as it is conducted for 
the general benefit of all citizens, and the in- 
surance companies are not its sole beneficiaries. 














Death of W. J. Montgomery 

W. J. Montgomery, State actuary of Massachu- 
setts, in charge of Savings Bank Life Insurance, 
died after a brief illness last Friday at the 
early age of twenty-nine. The announcements 
for his wedding next month had already been 
sent out. Mr. Montgomery came from Worcester 
and studied actuarial science at the University 
of Michigan. He was appointed by Governor 
Walsh as one of the three commissioners to in- 
vestigate workmen’s compensation matters in 
the Commonwealth and practically all of the 
actuarial work in its report came from his 
hands. 
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Meetings of the Mutual Life of New 
York and Bankers Life of Des Moines 


at San Francisco 





MEDALS PRESENTED TO COMPANIES 





American Central Life Convention at Kansas City 
—Officers Make Addresses 


The convention of the $200,000 Club of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines began last week 
when the special train started from the home 
city for San Francisco. On Tuesday of last 
week Warren R. Porter, president of the West- 
ern States Life, acting as official representative 
of the Exposition and World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, presented the club with a bronze medal, 
which was accepted by J. D. Williams on behalf 
of the $200,000 Club. The delegates to the con- 
vention took a trip to the Joy Zone at the ex- 
position grounds, where they were taken 
through all the principal features and given 
opportunity to enjoy themselves. The delegates 
from the home office remained in San Francisco 
until Saturday, when they returned to Des 
Moines. Others are now visiting the San Diego 
Exposition and other pleasure resorts of South- 
ern California. President, E. E. Clark; J. M. 
Earle, vice-president; George Kuhns, second 
vice-president, and G. S. Nollen, secretary and 
actuary, represented the official staff of the 
Bankers Life, and delivered addresses of inter- 
est to Bankers’ Life Producers. 

The organization of the ‘‘General Agents Club” 
was completed. The purpose of this club is to 
improve the morale of the field force. Mr. Kuhns 
announced that this club will meet at the home 
office in January, 1916. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 


Three organizations of the agency force of the 
Mutual Life of New York will meet at San Fran- 
cisco in connection with the World’s Fair. The 
$100,000 Club of the Western Division met last 
week. A medal was presented by Commissioner 
W. L. Hathaway of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress Events to the company. The medal was 
accepted by Darby A. Day, manager of the 
Chicago Agency, which has a record of produc- 
ing $1,000,000 paid-for business a month for 
nearly three consecutive years. This agency 
supplied forty-six delegates to the Western 
Division $100,000 Club. Vice-President Dexter of 
the company addressed the delegates at some 
length upon the company’s service, records, 
agency accomplishments and other topics. A 
thorough discussion was entered into in con- 
nection with the methods of securing new busi- 
nes, policy forms and other technical points of 
the business. The other conventions which were 
in session this week were those of the company’s 
$200,000 Club and the Managers Association. 

The convention of the Western Division 
$100,000 Club came to a close on Wednesday 
with a banquet at which Vice-President George 
T. Dexter was toastmaster. Prior to the ban- 
quet S. W. Russell of Sioux Falls, S. D., was 
elected president of the club and consequently 
was down for a speech. 

The following are vice-presidents: C. H. Was- 
son, Chicago; George I. Brown, Davenport; F. E. 
Wilson, Denver; H. G. Weber, Des Moines; 
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Thursday 


J. F. Hathaway, Salt Lake; J. M. O’Keefe, St. 
Louis; A. C. Hedberg, St. Paul; J. L. Kleiss, 
Topeka. 


THE AMERICAN CENTRAL OF INDIANAPOLIS 


The $100,000 Club of the American Central Life 
of Indianapolis recently met at Kansas City as a 
preliminary to a trip to San Francisco. Thirty- 
four persons were present, including officers of 
the company. F. N. Tschudi of Kansas City was 
elected president of the $100,000 Club for the 
ensuing year and Robert L. Sasse, Salesbury, 
Mo.; Grover C. Turner, Watonga, Okla.; R. S. 
Hobson, La Plata, Mo., were elected first, sec- 
ond and third vice-presidents, respectively, and 
A. J. Sparks, Marion, Kan., was elected secre- 
tary. President Woollen discussed the benefits 
of the $100,000 Club, both to its members and to 
the old agency force, as a stimulant to effort. 
Many of the agents told of their experiences. 


ILLINOIS LIFE MEN MEET 


The $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life of Chi- 
cago will meet to-day at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago. The membership in the Club is the 
largest in the history of the organization. The 
guests of the convention will be divided into 
several groups, which will meet in separate 
rooms. At these small meetings information 
about the company’s policies will be given and 
also hints on the way to sell them. 

In the evening a banquet will be held at which 
it is estimated nearly 200 guests will be present. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


The convention of the $100,000 Club of the 
Missouri State Life was held at San Francisco 
last week with lively business sessions. The 
business meetings were almost entirely turned 
over to the discussion of educational subjects. 
On the programme were men of the field who 
had shown exceptional ability in the particular 
subject under discussion. Among the problems 
on which information was disseminated were: 
Adequate life insurance—for family and busi- 
ness; policy loans; interviews—their value; 
what is a prospect? prevention of lapses; meet- 
ing competition, and campaigning. There were 
many other topics of importance and interest 
discussed in masterly style by the various 
agents. 

On Thursday Willard Done, acting for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition and 
the World’s Insurance Congress Events, pre- 
sented the company with a bronze medal. Presi- 
dent Nelson responded to the presentation upon 
accepting the award in behalf of the company. 


Massachusetts Savings Bank League 


According to a statement: of the Savings Bank 
League of Massachusetts, during the month of 
July the total amount of savings bank life in- 
surance policies written was $150,458 in 604 poli- 
cies. This was the largest amount ever written 
in one month since this form of insurance was 
established. A total of $4,195,631 insurance in 
10,766 policies under this ‘‘over-the-counter-no- 
soliciting system’”’ is now in force. A new line 
of policies for children of all ages is being pre- 
pared by the State Actuary. A policy group has 
just been issued covering the lives of 196 em- 
ployees of a Boston Department store. Since 
November 1 twenty-five new agencies have been 
established in various factories, banks and trust 
companies, and there are now nearly 300 agen- 
cies in manufacturing establishments. J. Rus- 
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sell Marble, one of the leading business men of 
Worcester, has just been appointed a trustee 
of the general guaranty fund by Governor Walsh. 


Northern Assurance Outing 


The members of the $100,000 Club of the 
Northern Assurance of Detroit recently en- 
joyed a week’s outing along the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, among the Thousand 
Islands. Many of the banquets and meetings 
were held on board the lake steamers. At 
Alexandria Bay the guests were entertained at 
the Thousand Island House, where dinner was 
served and games and contests held. Colonel 
Staples, proprietor of the Thousand Island 
House, took the party on a yachting trip on the 
St. Lawrence, which was considered one of the 
big events of the journey. On the return from 
Niagara Falls, a short business meeting was 
held, at which Mr. Qua was elected president 
and Mr. Anger secretary and treasurer of the 
Underwriters Club for the ensuing year. 


Peoples Mutual Life Organized 


The Peoples Mutual Life has been organized 
by local capitalists at Jonesboro, Ark., with the 
following officers: President, J. F. Christy; 
vice-president, Dr. H. H. McAdams; treasurer, 
Dr. H. A. Stroud; secretary, D. L. Jones; super- 
intendent of agencies, T. Lynne Smith; medical 
examiners, Drs. Stroud and McAdams. The 
company proposes to do business in all parts of 
the State, and already has about twenty-five 
agents in line. It will write life insurance 
with a sick benefit feature. 


Commissioner Cleary to Speak 


M. J. Cleary, Insurance Commissioner of Wis- 
consin, has been selected to address National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting at Monterey, Cal., on Tuesday after- 
noon, September 21, in place of Mr. Bailey. 
The topic of Commissioner Cleary’s address 
will be ‘Wherein have Insurance Conditions 
Improved During the Past Twenty Years in the 
Field of Fire Insurance?” 





Takes Florida Life Business 


The Intersouthern Life of Louisville will take 
over the business of the Florida Life of Jack- 
sonville on September 20. The Florida Life 
was recently taken over by the State Insurance 
Department, which hag been operating it. Of- 
fers for reinsurance of the business prior to the 
action of the Florida Insurance Department did 
not meet the approval of the Florida officials. 





New Officers of Central Life 


Henry M. Bosworth, State Auditor of Ken- 
tucky, has been elected president of the Central 
Life of Lexington, to succeed W. H. Gregory, 
who will remain with the company as vice- 
president. Dr. N. L. Bosworth, brother of the 
hew president, was elected medical director. 


“I look forward to Thursday with interest, for I 
know there is sure to be ‘something new under the sun’ 
in Tue Specrator.”—Wm. J. Price, agent Equitable 
Life, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Nearly a Thousand Delegates Attend 
the Convention at Minneapolis 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN TALKS ON PEACE 





Exercises of the Legal, Presidents’ and Medical 
Sections Held on First Two Days—Other Details 
[SrecraL Despatcn to THE SPpECTATOR.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., August 23.—The regu- 
lar session of the National Fraternal Congress 
of America opened to-day with the usual wel- 
coming address to the State of Minnesota by 
Charles M. Andrews, private secretary of Gov- 
ernor Hammond, the response being made by 
W. L. Harding, Lieutenant-Governor of Iowa, 
one of the delegates. The welcome to the city 
was made by William G. Nye, mayor, to whom 
A. R. Talbot of the Modern Woodmen responded. 
S. D. Works, Commissioner of Insurance, also 
delivered a welcoming address, to which re- 
sponse was made by E. S. Cummins of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters. 

The welcome on behalf of the Federation of 
Fraternal Women of Minnesota was made by 
Mrs. Frances Buell Olson of the Degree of 
Honor, and the response by Mrs. Frances E. 
Burns of the Ladies of the Modern Maccabees. 
The welcome on behalf of the Minnesota fra- 
ternalists was by Col. A. L. Sarter of Minnea- 
polis, and response by John D. Dennison of 
Iowa. The welcome to the visiting delegates 
from the Canadian Fraternal Association was 
by John J. Lentz of the American Insurance 
Union and the response was by W. S. Harrison, 
M. D., London, Ontario. 

In the afternoon at the conclusion of address 
of W. S. Diggs, chairman National Council of 
Insurance Federation Executives of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which strongly advocated co-operation of 
all insurance organizations for mutual help and 
defense against State insurance and other forms 
of adverse legislation, and in all other matters 
of mutual interest, came the regular order, The 
exercises of the law section were held, at which 
it’s president, George W. Miller, Royal League, 
Chicago, was chairman. 

The addresses were: “Surety Bonds of Of- 
ficers—Limitation of Their Protection—Respon- 
sibility of Auditing Committees,” by W. H. 
Powers, Boston, legal adviser, United Order of 
the Golden Cross; ‘‘Right of Defendant Society 
to Open and Close the Case in Actions Brought 
upon Beneficiary Certificates, Where the De- 
fenses are Affirmative,” by Arthur W. Fulton, 
legal adviser Knights and Ladies of Security; 
“Are Fraternal Societies to Remain Such, or 
are They to Become that Which the Character 
of their Business Shows Them to Be?’ by Sam 
Sparrow, general attorney Modern Brotherhood 
of America; ‘‘Ultra Vires Contracts,’ by John 
B. MclIlwain, great hive attorney, Ladies of the 
Modern Maccabees; “Those Old Endowment 
Certificates,” by George R. Allen, attorney Mys- 
tic Workers of the World; “Are We Burdened 
with Too Many Laws?” William Lloyd Harding, 
supreme director Mystic Toilers; ‘‘Duty of the 
Courts in each State, Under the Faith and Credit 
Clause of the Federal Constitution, to Apply the 
Law of the Domiciliary State of the Corporation 
in relation to the Power of a Fraternal Benefit 
Society to Increase Rates of Assessment,” 
Howard C. Wiggins, general counsel, Royal Ar- 
canum of Rome, N. Y. 
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During the afternoon the press section held 
a preliminary meeting, and in the evening the 
presidents’ section completed its work by re- 
ceiving the reports of officers and election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The active work of the General Convention 
will begin to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY’S MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., August 24.—The annual 
convention of the National Fraternal Congress 
of America met at Minneapolis to-day. More 
than eight hundred officers, delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the several sections were in at- 
tendance. The formal opening of the regular 
convention is set for to-morrow, but the ex- 
ercises of the presidents’ and medical sections 
were presented to-day. 

The delegates to the presidents’ section are 
the presidents of the affiliated societies, num- 
bering eighty-nine, nearly all being represented 
in the sections. A.C. McLean, president of the 
Protected Home Circle of Sharon, Pa., is chair- 
man of the presidents’ section which met in the 
forenoon. The address of welcome to this sec- 
tion was made by Mrs. Frances Buell Olson, 
president of the Degree of Honor, a woman’s 
fraternal of St. Paul. 

The papers presented were: ‘What Are We 
Here For?”’ by I. I. Back, president of the Wood- 
men of the World, Pacific jurisdiction of Denver, 
Col., which presented the duties and obligations 
of the presidents of fraternal organizations to- 
ward the membership. A paper, “More Light on 
Section 23 B,” was presented by W. F. Barnard, 
consulting actuary of Syracuse, N. Y., which 
was a critical analysis from a practical, legal 
and actuarial point of view of the section under 
consideration now on the statute books of more 
than thirty States, and applicable to the valua- 
tions and rates of contribution required under 
certain conditions. The views of the writer 
were presented with clearness and ability, but 
will provoke discussion in the later sessions. 

The afternoon was given to the medical sec- 
tion, composed of the medical directors of the 
affiliated societies, the president being Dr. E. W. 
Buckley, Medical Director Knights of Columbus, 
St. Paul, Minn. The principal interest in this 
section was in regard to the report of a special 
committee which presented a code or manual of 
rules to govern in a general way the action of 
the chief medical director upon applications for 
benefit certificates submitted to them for ap- 
proval or rejection. The manual is not in- 
tended to set absolute rules in such cases, but 
only to become such a general guide as will 
secure greater uniformity and safety to the soci- 
eties in regard to the risks assumed by them. 
The report was discussed by the many doctors 
present and was finally adopted with but little 
amendment. 


W. J. BRYAN ON PROGRAMME 


In the evening the representatives and their 
friends were addressed by W. J. Bryan, formerly 
Secretary of State. The audience room was 
crowded to the limit, admission being by card, 
and hundreds were turned away. 

The address was generally upon fraternalism, 
and was presented with unusual eloquence by 
the distinguished speaker, who is a member of 
several of the societies represented, and whose 
advocacy of the cause of fraternal insurance has 
long been known and appreciated by the socie- 
ties. John Lind accompanied Mr. Bryan to the 
platform; Bertha C. McEntee of the Ladies 
Catholic Benefit Association, president of the 
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press section, under whose auspices Mr. Bryan 
appeared, called the meeting to order and pre- 
sented H. C. Evans, editor of The Yeoman 
Shield, as chairman of the meeting. Mr. Bryan 
was introduced by his lifelong friend and law 
school classmate, A. R. Talbot, president of the 
Modern Woodmen of America. 

The address was eloquent and a convincing 
argument in favor of brotherhood as illustrated 
by the fraternalism of the societies. He praised 
their objects in detail, approved of what they 
had accomplished and prophesied a glorious 
future. But, more than all, he claimed they 
now had the opportunity to range the eight or 
ten millions whom the delegates present repre- 
sented, upon the side of peace. He urged that 
at this critical time all differences which may 
arise between our own country and the belliger- 
ent nations, or any of them, should be treated 
in accordance with the principles announced in 
the arbitrations already made between this 
country and thirty other powers; that before 
resorting to war a year should be given to in- 
vestigation, and that this should be applied to 
all questions and to all countries. He especially 
urged that the National Fraternal Congress 
commit itself publicly at this meeting to such 
a course. The matter will doubtless come up for 
consideration and probable action before final 
adjournment. 


Death of C. W. Witbeck 


Campbell William Witbeck, actuarial clerk at 
the Albany office of the New York Insurance 
Department, died suddenly last Saturday on his 
way to the Capitol. Mr. Witbeck was taken witha 
stroke while on a trolley car. He was a resident 
of Lansingburgh, N. Y. He was born at Green- 
bush, February 27, 1845, but later removed to 
Troy, where he was educated. He was appointed 
to the Insurance Department service many years 
ago. He was a Mason and belonged to many 
clubs. 


Company Tidings 

—The Capitol Life of Denver completed its tenth 
year this month. The company reported as of June 30 
assets of $1,735,937, reserves of $1,327,248, and a 
surplus of $238,188. 

—The Travelers of Hartford issued more new 
business during July, 1915, than in any previous July 
in the history of the company. The paid-for business 
during July amounted to $5,320,000, a gain of more 
than seventeen per cent over the business of the cor- 
responding month of 1914. 

—The Guardian Life of Madison is giving its policy- 
holders the benefit of its tax reduction, brought about 
by the new law abating the three per cent premium 
tax heretofore charged to Wisconsin life companies on 
insurance written in the home State. The Guardian 
is accordingly sending to each policyholder as his 
premium becomes due a letter announcing a reduction 
of three per cent of the premium heretofore paid, 
accomplishing this by treating the amount of the re- 
duction as a refund, 


Life Notes 


—A stockholders’ meeting of the Liberal Life of 
Anderson has been called for September 1 to take 
further action on the consolidation of the company 
with the Indiana National Life. 

—The National Life of Vermont has appointed Mrs. 
Cora Prescott as general agent at Minor, N. D. She 
has been an agent of the company for the past five 
years and is the first woman to be given a general 
agency appointment. 

—A. L. Woods has been made Indiana State agent 
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for the National Life of the U. S. A., with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Woods was formerly 
superintendent of agencies in Georgia for the Southern 
Life and Trust of Greensboro, N. C. 

—William E, Nichols of Chicago, of the Stock Ex- 
change branch of the New York Life, has achieved 
the presidency of the $200,000 Club of the United 
States by priority of production, Jay H. Emerson of 
the Stock Exchange branch becomes vice-president of 
the Central department representation in the club, 


INDUSTRIAL 


SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEET 


Business and Pleasure Sessions at Asheville, 
N. C. 


A meeting of about fifty of the Southern super- 
intendents of the Metropolitan Life was held 
last week at Asheville, N. C. A business ses- 
sion was held on Friday, at which W. H. 
Stewart, superintendent of agencies of New York, 
presided. Among the representatives were su- 
perintendents from Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Delaware, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

Part of the time was spent in sight-seeing and 
golfing at the Asheville Country Club. A trip 
was taken to Mount Pisgah. 














Metropolitan Life’s Welfare Work 


Believing that the best for all can be obtained 
through co-operation, the Metropolitan Life is 
conducting an extensive educational campaign 
among its industriai policyholders. The latest 
feature of the company’s welfare work is a 
series of lithographed sheets illustrating and 
calling attention to the importance of clean- 
liness, play, pure food, care of the child, leisure, 
fatigue and marriage. All these circulars are 
for free distribution among the policyholders 
and are so made up as to be worthy of preserva- 
tion. This company has also issued a new il- 
lustrated booklet containing a resumé of pre- 
vious literature for the benefit of policyholders. 


Agents Help the Poor 

An unusual bit of liberality on the part of 
the members of the Ten Thousand Dollar Club 
of the Western and Southern Life is evidenced 
by the resolution of the members last week to 
donate twenty-five per cent of their net earn- 
ings for one week to the destitute Ohio miners. 
At last week’s meeting the annual election of 
officers was also held, resulting as follows: 
President, George Ohnstein; vice-president, Ed 
Sweeney; secretary, Albert Bruckmann; treas- 
urer, Charles O’Connor. 


Agents Arrested in Washington 

With the arrest of Edward S. Englar, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Washington (D. C.) 
branch of the Prudential, and Charles H. White, 
an agent of the company, it is claimed by the 
Washington police that a scheme to defraud the 
insurance company has been uncovered. It is 
said that policies which the insured were go- 
ing to drop, or had allowed to lapse, had been 
presented to the company with what were pur- 
ported to be genuine death certificates, as well 
as other certificates in connection with the death 
of a person insured in the company, and that 
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checks were promptly made out by the com- 
pany, but that the money was withheld. The 
amounts of the claims so settled were small, 
none being over $500. It is averred that nearly 
every person whose life insurance had been di- 
verted in this manner is alive, three ‘‘dead”’ 
persons appearing as witnesses against the 
prisoners. The men were held for bail in the 
sum of $3000 each for appearance at the hear- 
ing to be held August 30. 


How to Prevent Lapses 
Superintendent Charles A. Shafer of the Car- 
ondelet district, St. Louis, for the Metropolitan 
Life, hag the following system, to which he at- 
tributes much of his success in conserving busi- 
ness: 


1. Personally assumes charge of all lapses. 

2, Personally sees and interviews all appli- 
cants for paid-up insurance (one day a week 
set aside for this purpose). 

3. Has a loose-leaf book, one for each deputy, 
and one page for each family reported for lapse. 

4. Lapse schedules are not given to the depu- 
ties, but the books which contain the sheets in 
which are recorded the names, address and 
amount of premium in the families reported for 
lapse, 

5. If one deputy fails to save or revive the 
business another deputy is delegated who may 
succeed in reinstating the business. 

6. Every policy that has lapsed receives per- 
sistent attention, until it is fully determined 
whether the business can be revived or re- 
written. 


War Claims Paid 


British industrial companies have been 
rather heavily hit during the last year as a re- 
sult of the European war. Claims arising from 
deaths at the front and on sea have aggregated 
nearly $4,000,000 on policies held by 42,000 
soldiers and sailors. 


Industrial Notes 

—The John Hancock Mutual has decided to permit 
young men to cngage in military duty on full pay and 
without the time so utilized being included as vacation. 

—The National Life of the U. S. of A. has opened 
a branch office for its weekly life, health and accident 
department at San Francisco, in charge of Joseph 
Kenyon, 

—Among the recent promotions from agents to 
superintendents the Public Savings of Indianapolis has 
announced the following: E, A. Edkins, Columbus; 
H. M. Acre, LaPorte; J. M. Dugan, Bedford. 

—The following appointments are announced by the 
Colonial Life of Jersey City: J. W. Barlow, assistant 
manager North Philadelphia; P. A. Fassano, assistant 
manager, Williamsburgh; Oscar Scarlett, assistant 
manager, Trenton; Bernard Seigls, assistant manager, 
Jersey City; B. Magison, assistant manager, Jersey 
City; Leroy Albright, assistant manager, Harrisburg; 
J. F. Cassidy, transferred from Harrisburg to Trenton. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Kansas Bankers to Organize Reciprocal 

The Kansas State banks have organized 4 
committee to form a protective inter-insurance 
exchange. It has been charged that the 
burglary insurance business of Kansas is in the 
hands of a trust, and that excessive rates are 
being charged for protection. Under the plan 
of the bankers a corps of detectives will be em- 
ployed by the reciprocal to run down burglars 
emd robbers. 
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AGENTS AND UNDERWRITERS MEET 


International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters Convenes at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, This Week, in Joint Session with Agents’ Association 





MANY INSTRUCTIVE PAPERS READ BY PROMINENT MEN 


Addresses Have General Tone for the Good of the Business and Improvement of Conditions— 
McNeill Medal Awards—Delegates Present 


[SpeciaL Despatcu to THe Specraror.] 

DETROIT, August 24.—There was a_ large 
assemblage of casualty and surety insurance 
men at the joint convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, being the managers’ organization, and 
of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, called to order at 11 o’clock this 
morning in the large ball room of the Hotel 
Statler. The chairman selected by the joint con- 
vention was H. G. B. Alexander, and Mr. St. 
John for secretary. On taking the chair, Mr. 
Alexander addressed the meeting as follows: 

“T thank you for this honor, and I appreciate 
that it is an honor to be called upon to preside 
at this meeting, which has been very properly 
named a joint-assembly meeting of two great 
organizations whose mission is to promote 
healthy co-operation for the betterment of a 
great business, of which so many of our fellow 
men and women are the beneficiaries. This 
meeting is to me an evidence of our acceptance 
of the great truth so finely stated by President 
Wilson recently: ‘that there is the kind of ri- 
valry that does not involve aggression.’ It is 
the knowledge that men can be of greatest ser- 
vice to one another when the jealousy between 
them is merely the jealousy of excellence and 
when the basis of their intercourse is friend- 
ship.” 

JOHN T. WINSHIP ON SUPERVISION 

After giving an extended welcome to the rep- 
resentatives of the two associations, John T. 
Winship, Commissioner of Insurance, in Michi- 
gan, said: 

It is gratifying and encouraging to know that the 
relation between the Insurance Departments of the 
various States and such bodies as these is so sensible 
as to call out a spirit of co-operation. The institution 
of departments of insurance was due to the belief that 
the interests of the people could only be safeguarded 
in a business of this character by such supervision. [ 
know that there is a divergence of opinion as to 
whether this supervision should be on the part of the 
State or on the part of the Nation. Personally, [ 
have my own opinion, which it is not necessary to 
state here, but I am firmly of the belief that the con- 
fidence instilled among the people in insurance as an 
institution is due in a large measure to the fact of this 
supervision. Unfortunately, there are some people 
who believe that adequate supervision can only be 
accomplished by constant strife and antagonism, and 
even by going beyond the law. That is not my idea 
of supervision. I believe in holding companies strictly 
to the observance of every insurance law upon the 
Statute books and by doing this and maintaining an 


equitable balance between the insured and the _in- 
surer the best interests of the people are conserved. 


COMPANIES HAVE GOOD SPIRIT 

To the credit of insurance companies I may say that 
the great mass of companies accept this supervision in 
good spirit. Both parties to an insurance contract 
have rights, and while the insurer is not always right, 
it is just as sure that he is not always wrong, and vice 
versa in the case of the insured. When I first came 
to the Department of Insurance I had an idea that the 
sole function of the Department was to look after the 
solvency of companies, but I soon learned that it was 
a great clearing house to which disputes between com- 
pany and client were frequently referred. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT NOT A COURT 

My position in these matters has been that the De- 
partment is not a court, and where there is a dispute 
as to fact it must be referred to a court or to arbitra- 
tion, but where there is no dispute as to fact, where 
the contention is one merely of construction, I have 
always sought to give the best lay advice that I could, 
in the hope of benefiting both sides to the contro- 


versy, and it is not without record that hundreds of 
cases have been satisfactorily and amicably adjudi- 
cated without resorting to expensive litigation. I be- 
lieve a department conducted on that line will win the 
confidence of both company and client. I have had 
claim superintendents say to me after extended cor- 
respondence over disputed points, that if the Depart- 
ment insisted that the claim should be paid it would 
be paid. I do not like to receive such a letter, because 
the efforts of the Department are directed solely to 
convincing the company that a claim must be paid 
under its contract. 
OPPOSED TO TECHNICALITIES 

_ There are certain forms of casualty insurance which, 
in order that the company may be protected from the 
machination of a fraudulent claimant, permit such a 
latitude of provisos that the contract becomes an in- 
volved one and there is great danger of technicalities 
entering into the settlement. On this subject I am 
sure all will agree that no company is doing the busi- 
ness of insurance any good if technicality is invoked, 
for it tends to destroy confidence, and confidence and 
nl treatment of clients is as great an asset as 
capital, 


Edwin W. de Leon, president of the Casualty 
Company of America, responded to the welcom- 
ing address, expressing the gratitude of the as- 
sociation to the State of Michigan and thank- 
ing Commissioner Winship for his courtesy. He 
also paid respect to the instructive words which 
the Commissioner embodied in his remarks. 

The address of welcome on behalf of the city 
was made by Oscar B. Marks, Mayor of Detroit, 
and was responded to by Wade Fetzer, of W: A. 
Alexander Company of Chicago, whose presence 
and remarks were roundly applauded. 


AWARDING OF THE McNEILL MEDALS 


In the report of the George E. McNeill medal 
committee, by Chairman G. Leonard McNeill, 
Mrs. Lillian M. Coburn, Susanville, Cal., George 
C. Poe, Scottsville, Ark., and James A. Hamma, 
M. D., Carnegie, Pa., were named as the most 
meritorious in acts of heroism during the 
past year. The incidents which led to the selec- 
tions by the committee are given in the report 
as follows: 


We consider the case of Mrs. Coburn a particularly 
worthy one. The investigation which we made shows 
that at great risk to herself she went to the rescue of 
two men who were unable to help themselves and 
succeeded in saving them from being burned to death 
in a fire at a hospital in which Mrs. Coburn was em- 
ployed as a nurse. 

The rescue performed by Mr. Poe is one of consid- 
erable merit, involving as it did great risk on the part 
of the rescuer. One of Mr. Poe’s neighbors was 
overcome by gas in a well thirty feet deep. Mr. Poe 
promptly went to his aid, descending into the well and 
tying a rope about the man’s body, being himself con- 
siderably affected by the gas. He succeeded, however, 
in getting to the top of the well, and with the aid of 
others who had come to his assistance, completed the 
rescue. 

The act of heroism for which the committee recom- 
mends that a medal be awarded to James A. Hamma, 
M. D., consisted of saving a lady from almost certain 
death at a railroad crossing. The lady had attempted 
to cross the tracks in front of an approaching train 
running at considerable speed. Just as she was pass- 
ing over the track she tripped and fell, and had it not 
been for the prompt action and good judgment of Dr. 
Hamma she would have been crushed to death. As 
it was, both the lady and Dr. Hamma barely escaped. 


Immediately after the report of the medal 
committee the presentation and acceptance 
addresses were made, in which the great work 
of accident prevention was eulogized in gen- 
eral and the acts of the recipients of the medals 
in particular. The presentation address to 
George C. Poe was made by Philip S. Powers of 
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Richmond, and J. C. Barrows of St. Louis ac- 
cepted on behalf of him. Arthur E. Childs, pres- 
ident of the Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton, made the presentation to Mrs. Coburn, 
while A. F. Culling, manager of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life of Los Angeles, responded. The 
speakers for the award to James A. Hamma 
were Charles H. Holland, general manager of 
the Royal Indemnity (presentation), and Henry 
C. Walters, counsel for the National Casualty 
of Detroit (acceptance). 

After this proceeding adjournment was taken 
until 2.30, when the afternoon session was for- 
mally opened. The events of this part of the 
meeting were primarily of routine nature. Re- 
ports of standing committees and the officers 
were received. 

At the afternoon session the report of com- 
mittee on credentials was submitted by Chair- 
man Templeman, showing twenty-eight casualty 
and surety companies present represented by 
fifty-six delegates, and six individual members. 
On motion, the Chicago Bonding and Surety 
Company was admitted to membership. 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S ADDRESS 


President Alexander departed from the usual 
course of making an extended address or re- 
port at the afternoon session. He gave credit 
to the committees for their work during the past 
year and called attention to the opportunities 
for an association of such character as this 


one. Continuing, he said: 


Of the many opportunities now lying open to the 
association | know of none greater than the opportunity 
that the association has to demonstrate through its 
individual members that privately conducted insurance 
business along compensation lines can _ successfully 
meet and compete with State compensation insurance. 
At first the indications were that the competition of the 
State was going to be along monopolistic lines; that is, 
that the State would take over compensation insurance 
and by its edict and by legislation make State insur- 
ance compulsory and bar out private insurance. At 
present the trend of thought among the advocates of 
State insurance is to have the State engage in that 
line of endeavor in direct competition with private 
companies. Any machine that is going to continue to 
be used in human endeavor must utilize in a productive 
capacity some certain percentage of the power put into 
it; if some other machine can be devised that wiil de- 
liver a larger amount of finished product for less initial 
power the second machine will drive the first one out 
of use. So it may be said to be in comparing State 
insurance and private insurarce. 

Efficiency is the final test for survivorship in systems 
of insurance, as well as in animal organisms. This 
association, together with the agents’ association, must 
work to accomplish this end. 


ASSOCIATION IS_IN CONDITION TO DO 
THINGS 


The association is in particularly good shape at the 
present time to devote itself to the large issues which 
are before it, as it is not compelled, as a whole, to 
give any attention to the details of any particular 
branch. By the formation of the accident bureau it 
has so rounded out its set of subsidiary associations 


- that nothing is left to itself but the consideration of 


the broad, general principles which should actuate the 
whole, or any particular class, of business. 

The wage-earner is dependent more and more each 
day upon the casualty companies to conserve capital 
and resources with which to care for him should he 
at any time need help, and this in turn aids in a large 
degree the employer of labor by relieving him of 
many perplexing problems (situations) in dealing with 
a disabled employee. I think the employer is learning 
to recognize the great help our companies are to him by 
relieving him of the necessity of holding a part of his 
working capital in abeyance to take care of disabled 
employees. We are, therefore, fulfilling our part in 
the great plan of constructive advancement by con- 
serving capital for what has been called emergency 
needs, 

We must always bear in mind that the casualty and 
surety companies are existing in a fiduciary capacity 
in that the monies which are paid to them by the 
public are simply held and conserved until those who 
are in need by reason of some disabling cause ask 
for it. 

NEED OF CO-OPERATION 

Looking ahead, we readily see that this is not a 
time for disintegrating misunderstandings or lack of 
co-operation between the companies of this organiza- 
tion. We must stand as a unit in order that we may 
best serve those of our assured who seem to need our 
help during trying times caused by war and fear of 
lack of work and sustenance in our country. 

To some of our friends who have been inclined to 
question the value of this organization I wish to say 
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that criticism is never helpful unless it is constructive. 


We have done much, and it is our duty to do more, 
and the watchword for constructive activity is co 
operation, 


Not unmindful of the disturbed and destructive con- 
ditions which seem to prevail in Europe, we are in 
duty bound to take our part in the conservation of all 
of our national resources and_activities,;so,.fhat when 
the time comes, and I earnestly hope that 5 may, be 
soon, when our country shall be called upon to,,me- 
diate and bring about peace or, religye the., sitpation 
and distressed conditions, we will be in a position, to 
do so. This, of course, may be done best by natural, 
normal conservation of all the activities of the large 
amounts of capital controlled by the companies com- 
prising this and other great organizations. We have a 
great and important part to play until economic con. 
ditions are normal. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to the gentlemen who have during the 
past year so ably assisted me in the conduct of the 
affairs of our organization, and when at the close of 
this convention I make way for the gentleman whom 
you will elect to be your president for the ensuing 
year I shall gratefully know that your present officers 
and committees have been able to help you to, as | 
asked when addressing you last year, ‘‘contribute to 
the greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


Representatives at the convention § were: 
Aftna Accident and Liability Company and 
‘®tna Life; Walter C. Faxon, vice-president; J. 
Scofield Rowe, vice-president; J. M. Parker, Jr., 
secretary; W. L. Mooney, agency supervisor; 
American Surety Company, Richard Deming, 
vice-president; Business Mens Accident Asso- 
ciation of America, W. T. Grant, secretary; Cas- 
ualty Company of America, E. W. DeLeon, 
president; Columbian National Life, Arthur E. 
Childs, president; William H. Brown, secretary 
and treasurer; Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident, Henry D. Pixley, president; Myron W. 
Van Auken, general counsel; Continental Cas- 
ualty, H. G. B. Alexander, president; H. A. 
Behrens, vice-president; W. H. Betts, secretary; 
Chicago Bonding and Surety Company, Oliver L. 
Roberts, secretary and general manager; Eu- 
ropean Accident Insurance Company, Ltd., Ralph 
F. Folsom, managing director of Foster & Fol- 
som, United States managers European Acci- 
dent; Arthur S. Boyd, vice-president; Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland, Charles R. 
Miller, vice-president; William Hugh Harris, 
vice-president; Howard B. Hodge, district 
agency superintendent; C. M. Martindale, dis- 
trict agency supervisor; H. M. Hutton, district 
agency supervisor; T. L. Bean, superintendent 
accident and health department; Globe Indem- 
nity Company of Canada, John Emo, general 
manager and secretary; Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, Geo. F. Zaneie, agency 
supervisor; Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, Charles S. Blake, sec- 
retary; L. F. Middlebrook, assistant secretary; 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company of 
America, T. F. Conger, agency superintendent; 
W. M. Graves, liability superintendent; Mary- 
land Casualty Company, R. H. Thompson, fourth 
vice-president; J. W. Rausch, superintendent 
inspection division; F. L. Templeman, manager 
accident and health department; Wm. J. Unver- 
zagt, superintendent of agents; Massachusetts 
Accident Company, G. Leonard McNeill, presi- 
dent; Fred 8. Moore, manager, commercial de- 
partment; Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, R. P. Shorts, vice-president; G. S. 
Forbes, superintendent accident department; W. 
L. Taylor, executive assistant; Munich Rein- 
surance Company, H. H. Stryker, vice-president; 
National Casualty Company, William G. Curtis, 
president; Franklin 8. Dewey, Henry C. Walters, 
general counsel; Dr. Frank E. Pilcher, medical 
director; National Surety Company, Wm. B. 
Joyce, president; Ralph W. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; R. F. Vaughn, attorney; New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, George E. Taylor, secretary; 
John L. Paul, executive special; New England 
Equitable Insurance, Corwin ‘McDowell, presi- 
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dent; New Jersey. Fidelity and Plate Glass In- 
surance Company, H. C. Hedden, secretary; The 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
E. M. Linville, superintendent of agencies; The 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, A. F. 
Culling, United States general agent, ,industrial 
department; Prudential Casualty!Company, C. F. 
Davis, general, manager; Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany, Chas. H. Holland, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; T. W. Rucker, Jr., superintendent 
agency department; The Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, J. H. Thom, general superin- 
tendent; The Travelers Insurance Company, 
William Bro Smith, counsel; W. H. Gould, sec- 
retary and actuary; Froggatt, Morrison & Co., 
New York city; Edward Griffith of E. E. Clapp 
& Co., New York city; Bayard P. Holmes, presi- 
dent Hooper-Holmes Bureau, New York city; F. 
Robertson Jones, secretary and_ treasurer, 
Workmens Compensation Publicity Bureau, New 
York city; W. E. Magruder, M. D., president 
National Investigation Bureau, Baltimore, Md.; 
R. H. Towner, The Towner Rating Bureau, New 
York city. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The report of the executive committee was 
submitted by Chairman Holland. He stated that 
certain resignations of companies had been sub- 
mitted to the committee, but action thereon had 
been postponed, in the hope that changes in the 
constitution of the association, submitted by the 
committee for consideration and action at this 
meeting, may so broaden the activities of the 
association as to bring about the voluntary 
withdrawals of the resignations referred to. The 
present membership is 65, composed of 57 com- 
panies, 7 individual members and one honorary 
member. It had been decided that a bureau for 
the personal accident and health business should 
be organized. This bureau is now in active ex- 
istence, securing and compiling data upon which 
its future recommendations for improvement in 
the business may be based. The report was 
duly accepted. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary F. Robertson Jones presented an 
exhaustive report, in which he reviewed the 
accomplishments of the association last year. 
He briefly summarized the work of the various 
committees. A feature of the secretary’s re- 
port were the comments on legislation during 
the year, with special attention to the enact- 
ment of a law providing a Federal war tax and 
the increased number of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws which have been enacted by thirty- 
three States and Territories. 

The activities of the association, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, were given some attention. 
The secretary recommends a continuance of the 
joint sessions, as he believes them to be of 
mutual advantage to the companies and agents. 
Included in Mr. Jones’ report were a report of 
the membership committee, pointing out the 
value of the association and the need of a 
larger roll, and an account of the organization 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jones said: 

The standard manual and uniform classification of 
risks committee, of which John Parker, Jr., is 
chairman, has discharged: with commendable zeal the 
special obligations assigned to it. A large number of 
copies (23,500) of the Standard Manual has been 
printed and distributed and at a considerable profit 
to the association. 

The auditing committee, of which William F. Moore 


is chairman, during the entire year has. promptly and 
efficiently passed upon all bills contracted by the 
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authorized officials—without which prompt action the 
easy working of the machinery of the association would 
have been materially interfered with. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

By action vf your last convention the office of 
librarian was consolidated with that of the secretary. 
The former librarian—Horace B. Meininger—upon re- 
signing his ioffice, turned over to his successor five large 
cases of literature belonging to the association. ‘They 
nae beem opened: and their contents classified as fol- 
Ows: i 
1:'‘Serap-book collection of various accident and sick- 
ness insurance policies issued from time to time by the 
members of the International Association of Accident 
Underwriters. 

2. Complete set of the printed proceedings of the 
above-mentioned association’s conventions. 

8. Quantity of these proceedings covering a number 
of conventions. 

4. Souvenir badges, programmes and menus of con- 
ventions of that association. 

5. Miscellaneous literature—pamphlets, circular let- 
ters, etc, 

I do not believe that the circumstances at present 
are such as to warrant the continuation of the office 
of librarian. Its present active functions could be 
readily merged in those of the secretary, and I respect- 
fully recommend to you the advisability of so doing. 

The report of Treasurer Taylor showed that 
receipts during year amounted to $8473, and ex- 
penditures to $5494. Accepted. 

The report of the auditing committee approv- 
ing the treasurer’s report was accepted, as was 
that of the committee on standard manuals by 
Mr. Parker, chairman. The report of the com- 
mittee on rearranging the constitution was 
taken up, copies of the complete report being 
placed in the hands of the delegates. The con- 
stitution was amended in accordance with the 
report submitted to the meeting. Sectional di- 
vision of the association and simultaneous meet- 
ings by them having been recognized as not a 
success, the new constitution provides for bu- 
reaus to regulate the various branches of the 
business and also provides for membership in 
the parent organization by such bureaus. This 
provision of the new constitution is in accord 
with recommendations made editorially by THE 
SPECTATOR at the time of the last annual meet- 
ing of the association. 

After the entertainment and photograph com- 
mittees had submitted reports, the convention 
on motion adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BLANKS 

The committee on blanks reported on the 
changes suggested by the Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in regard to the transfer 
of the item of special deposits in excess of li- 
abilities against such deposits, from the list of 
assets to that of liabilities in the financial 
statement. Meetings were held with the com- 
mittee on blanks of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, which recommended 
that the disbursement sheet be remodeled to 
prevent the continuance of the lack of uni- 
formity which exists to-day. Accordingly the 
association committee will draw up a set of 
questions to be used by it in obtaining informa- 
tion with regard to the methods followed by the 
companies in compiling the disbursement page 
of the annual statement. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


The report of J. M. Parker, Jr., secretary of 
the A“tna Life of Hartford, as chairman of the 
standing committee of the personal accident and 
health section (stock companies), was read on 
Wednesday morning, and is as follows: 


A review of the past year shows no diminution of 
the many problems to be solved in connection with the 
business of accident and health insurance, some of 
them very difficult, but the organization of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Insurance is, to my 
mind, a very long step in the right direction, for / 
believe it will be a material force in the improvement 
of the business through careful analysis of the condi- 
tions existing and their causes, which conditions to- 
day demand ynited action. 
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Since the convention at White Sulphur Springs an- 
other year’s figures have been added to the companies’ 
experience. Examination of these figures shows that 
while some of the larger companies show decreased 
ratios of accident losses paid to premiums received, 
more companies showed increases in accident loss 
ratios than showed decreases. Even more marked 
were the increases in the ratios of health losses. to 
premiums of the companies as a wholejotbei difference 
being especially noticeable in‘ the .figuresi of several 
large companies which showed more>deyorable accident 
ratios than for the preceding year. :ewol 

While I have seen no compilation of the -héalth ex- 
perience of all the companies thus far on 1915 busi- 
ness, it is my understanding that the experience of 
some of the large companies on health business has 
been even less favorable than for the same period in 
1914. 

That there are several factors responsible for past 
and present conditions in the accident business is the 
belief of many experienced underwriters, but it is 
difficult to locate definitely and satisfactorily the cause 
or causes without compiling the combined statistics of 
all companies, or as many as it is possible to obtain. 
That work is now in progress by the statistical com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Personal Accident and Heaith 
Een to which work I will make reference 
ater. 


UNUSUAL EVENTS AFFECTED BUSINESS 

The jitney problem, which is of mushroom growth, 
has become a serious one, adding as it has to the auto- 
mobile problem, already serious enough in its appli- 
cation to pleasure vehicles, not only the common car- 
rier double benefit feature of accident policies, but the 
question of decrepit or inferior cars and inexperienced 
or careless drivers, for it is evident that not all jitney 
cars are operated by responsible owners and compe- 
tent chauffeurs. 

The European war hazard has been brought to our 
attention with special force in connection with the 
torpedoing of the ‘‘Lusitania,’”? a passenger steamer 
under the flag of a belligerent nation, carrying many 
American passengers, some of whom were ecole in- 
sured in home accident companies. Whether the sink- 
ing of that steamer was justifiable under modern war 
conditions is not for us to consider. We are, however, 
face to face with the fact that Americans have gone, 
and will go, abroad for business or other reasons. 

Whether the reason assigned is business, pleasure 
or curiosity, we are confronted with the serious propo- 
sition of being called upon to pay claims under acci- 
dent policies on men who assume the hazard of foreign 
pond under present conditions, including double bene- 
fits in cases of those individuals who may be killed or 
injured while traveling upon public conveyances 
wrecked or damaged through acts of belligerents. 

It goes without saying the premium rates ordinarily 
obtained for accident insurance are inadequate to 
cover the risks referred to. It is equally certain that 
it is not feasible to compute and obtain proper rates 
to cover this hazard. The steps taken by many com- 
panies to protect their interests by requiring ‘“‘war 
riders” from policyholders assuming the hazard 
(however lightly they may regard it) of sailing for 
ports of belligerent countries, or through waters de- 
creed by such countries to be within war zones, is 
therefore reasonable and just. 

The ‘‘Lusitania” case is also another object lesson 
in the giving of insurance to the beneficiaries under 
accident policies, either absolutely free or at a ridicu- 
lously low premium. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE UNWISE 

Will the ‘‘Titanic” and “Tusitania” losses ever make 
us consider seriously the wisdom of paying twice as 
much in event of accidental death or disability under 
certain conditions as we pay for precisely the same 
losses under what may be termed ordinary conditions? 
Shall we continue indefinitely to overlook the incon- 
sistency of paying, for example, twice as much in the 
event of the accidental drowning of a passenger who 
falls from an ocean liner about to leave its pier as for 
the death of a man who falls into the water from 
the pier where he had gone to see the liner sail, or of 
paying for injuries due to any one of a variety of 
travel accidents twice as much as for precisely the same 
injury sustained in office, shop, store or at home? 

The inequity of the application of the so-called Mis- 
souri suicide law to personal accident policies has re- 
ceived much consideration during the past year, and it 
is hoped that the companies in co-operation with the 
Missouri agents have found a solution of this trouble- 
some and costly question. 

It is one thing to ascertain the causes of increased 
loss ratios and another to find and apply effective 
remedies. Several movements have been initiated by 
individuals or groups of companies to take definite 
action to improve the situation. While results of such 
movements have not been very evident in the loss 
ratios, it can hardly be said that good seed was- not 
sown or that underwriters do not realize that the load 
carried by personal accident premiums is more than 
they can he expected to hear and give the companies 
a reasonable profit on their business. 


BUREAU OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH UNDER- 
WRITERS’ WORK 

The formation of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters following the action taken 
y this association at White Sulphur Springs in 1914 
was, in my judgment a commendable move on the part 
of the companies that wish to have the business placed 
on a more stable basis. That bureau contemplates co- 
operation in the highest degree, basing its work on 
community of interests and in compiling statistics per- 
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taining to any condition, hazard or exposure of suffi- 
cient, consequence. te warrant. its attention. 

One ‘of the most important committees of the bureau 
is that on statistics. It has been my privilege as a 
member of that committee to hear read by the chair- 
man responses to his circular letter to companies. 
With but..ane: — I think, the responses were 

a encouraging, th ¢gmpanies not 
Sit the statistics calle PR ‘by the com- 
mittee’seblank forms, eithér because ‘of their compara- 
tively recent organization or lack, of some . records 
called for, with ‘practical unanimity expressed their 
willingness to maintain records in such shape as to 
enable them, hereafter, to contribute their share to- 
ward the success of the bureau; undoubtedly appre- 
ciating the fact that they will benefit by the existing 
records of the older companies and that they will be 
justified in planning for what additional work may be 
necessary to place their experience records on a dif- 
ferent basis. It is my prophecy that when that is 
accomplished they will so appreciate its advantages in 
their own offices that they will never be willing to re- 
turn to their old systems. 

The fact that companies with multiple lines having 
membership in other bureaus are practically all willing 
to co-operate in this work ought to make a favorable 
impression upon companies writing accident and health 
business only, who have had no such opportunity to 
benefit by genuine and practical co-operation as now 
seems assured. There has been a great deal done in 
getting the statistical committee’s work planned and 
started, and I am informed by those familiar with the 
establishment of other bureaus that it has taken much 
time to get their work started on a sound basis, but 
that results have justified the care applied to the initial 
planning. 


COMPANIES IN GENERAL WILL BENEFIT 

When the work of the statistical committee of the 
bureau is well under way it would seem that the work 
of the committee of this association on standard man- 
ual and classification of risks will naturally be taken 
over by that committee. The members of our com- 
mittee worked loyally at the time of the last revision 
of the classification manual, with little aid from the 
majority of companies, and the result of our labors was, 
I believe, a decided improvement over the previous 
manual, but the bureau with the membership of so 
many of the commercial accident companies will be 
in a position to make a thorough and satisfactory re- 
vision of the classification now in use. 

It is my opinion that the outlook for the accident 
companies is more favorable than it has been for a 
long time, and I believe that the future has much good 
in store for us. Let us not fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity, and let each do his share toward the accom- 
plishment of the ‘‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH BUREAU 


In the address of Walter C. Faxon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aitna Life of Hartford, the history 
and growth of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters were taken up in de- 
tail. Mr. Faxon urged the co-operation of all 
companies with the bureau in making it a suc- 
cess. 

The object of the Bureau is primarily to bring 
about conservative underwriting practices in 
the field of accident and health insurance. Of 
the Bureau’s efforts to accomplish its purposes, 
Mr. Faxon said: 


The bureau has appointed a statistical committee to 
collect from the companies their experiences in respect 
to these various apparently costly features and to 
combine these experiences so as to be able to lay be- 
fore the companies results, based upon so large a 
volume of business and extending over so long a period 
of years, that will prove convincing beyond question 
that the excessive cost has been, and consequently 
will hereafter be, due to the practices which we have 
been endeavoring to reform. 

The work of this committee is of very great im- 
portance and is certain to prove of inestimable value 
if all of the companies will contribute their share to 
the aggregate result. The experience is to be com- 
piled from the results of the past ten years, during 
which a very large volume of business has been trans- 
acted and the conditions have been most nearly like 
those prevailing now and likely to prevail during the 
next ten years, 


GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST 
NUMBER 
As at. present constructed, an 


accident insurance 


policy is about as unscientific a product as one can 


imagine. We cannot hope to receive the commenda- 
tion of thoughtful business men, nor of the courts of 
the country, so ldng as we offer contracts that are so 
inconsistent in their benefits and which contain such 
“freak” propositions as are now included in the 
average accident insurance policy. Until we come to 
a realizing sense that the business in which we are 
engaged is one .in which our best endeavors should be 
devoted to providing the greatest good to the greatest 
number; distributing the payments we make so that 
they shall as uniformly and to the greatest extent 
possible offset the losses suffered hy the persons con- 
tributing the premiums, or their dependents, we shall 
not have done our full duty nor justified our assum 
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tion of responsibility for the administration of: the 
funds paid to us for that purpose. : 
THE SPECULATIVE ELEMENT 

The speculative element is altogether too extensively 
incorporated into our policy contracts. There is ‘ab- 
solutely no reason why one person paying $25 for 
jinsurancé’ should créate an estate df $10,000 by reason 
‘of his Meath! resulting from’ his being ‘struck by light- 
ing, while another person paying $25 for his insur- 
, ‘creates dri''estaté of’ only $5000 ‘bécausé his death 
down a flight of 
stairs. All the double, triple or quadruple benéfits 
embodied in accident policies are equally senseless. 
They should all be abolished. If our policies could ve 
unloaded of all these excrescences pot we could have 
five years in which to sell genuine accident insurance 
we could by that time determine the maximum amount 
of protection, covering all insured alike, that could be 
furnished per dollar of premium, and increase our 
coverage uniformly and consistently to conform thereto. 


CONSERVATISM NECESSARY 

Until we convince ourselves, by the compilation of 
the proposed statistics, to what unwarranted extent we 
have departed from the fundamental principles. of 
accident underwriting we shall likely not mend either 
our own ways voluntarily or the ways of others by 
compulsory methods, nor will we until then fulfill even 
to a reasonable degree the object of our existence or 
make a few dollars on the side for our stockholders, 
out of our underwriting operations. 

So let me urge all of the companies that have not 
already done so to ‘join the bureau and send in their 
statistical experience and do their share toward solving 
the problems that confront us. 


Here Mr. Faxon took up the Missouri suicide 
law and reviewed the action of the Bureau in 
an effort to meet the problem brought about 
by the contention that suicide should be re- 
garded as an accident. Continuing, he said: 


PLAN FOR REINSURANCE FUND 


As a long stride to the accomplishment of that re- 
sult I have now to propose that the companies in the 
bureau give most careful consideration to the adoption 
of a plan for taking care of the enormous losses to 
individual companies through calamities involving their 
insured. I propose for such consideration a_ plan 
under which a reinsurance fund shall be established 
out of which these losses shall be paid. All com- 
panies contributing to this fund shall be entitled to 
have their calamity losses, in excess of fixed limits, 
paid from it. The trustees, or by whatever name they 
may be known, should have power to decide the 
limits, beyond which no individuals shall be insured in 
all companies. They should also have authority to set 
limits beyond which no policy shall go in respect to 
death, loss of limb, or sight benefits, as well as the ex- 
tent to which double benefits, accumulation benefits 
and all other similar provisions shall extend. 


RESULTS OF THE PLAN 

Through the operation of such a plan there can be 
brought to pass, in my judgment, a motive for ‘the 
adoption of sane and conservative underwriting meth- 
ods, more effective in its operation than in any other 
way, especially if the scope of its operations shall also 
be extended to coyer the reinsurance of excess lines 
on individual risks. 

Should, perchance, calamity losses be light over a 
term of years, the funds in excess of requirements can 
he repaid to the companies contributing, andthe 
American companies will then have within the United 
States a bulwark and defense from disastrous losses 
should they occur, and the money they might otherwise 
expend for such protection should they not occur. 


REINSURANCE IN FOREIGN COMPANIES 

We are now, many of us, sending large sums of 
money annually to foreign countries for such reinsur- 
ance coverage. The United States of America is big 
enough and its business men broad enough to take 
care of this situation if we only will find the way to 
do it, and we should not have to go beyond the realm 
of the Stars and Stripes for such protection, _ 

We cannot hope that the bureau will accomplish: all 
we would like to have it do at one time. We must 
establish a foundation for our future efforts by ac- 
quiring sufficient confidence in each other to believe 
that what we attempt will be done in good faith. 
Unless a working degree of confidence in each other 
can be established or acquired we might as well quit 
right now,” as they say down South. 


William B. Joyce, chairman of the committee 
of the fidelity, guaranty and surety section, 
reported on the business in those fields during 
the past year. In part, he said: 


CONTRACT BONDS AND FALSE STATEMENTS 

Many mistakes made by the companies in the past 
have been profitably experienced; especially in the 
cases of the few who have freely written contract 
bonds. The companies at present quite generally 
(there being only a few exceptions) are at last realiz- 
ing the dangers of contract bond business, more espe- 
cially in those communities where companies are re- 
sponsible for the payment of labor and materials, and 
particularly, where it was held that the surety com- 
pany is responsible for the payment of a loan made to 
a contractor by a bank, if the money was used directly 
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or indirectly in the performance of the contract. A 
very large percentage of contract losses is due directly 
to ides financial statements, and only legislation can 
help us here. Bankers have secured legislation on this 
important matter; why not the surety companies? 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually lost 
solely because of false financial statements. 
FIDELITY BOND COVERAGES 

The loss ratio on fidelity bonds. I believe, is very 
much larger than it was before the companies entered 
into competition with each other to see which one 
could put the most ‘‘frills’’ in its bonds, A few years 
ago, with only a few exceptions, the companies covered 
only larceny and embezzlement and dishonesty in their 
fidelity bonds, but now the coverage is very much 
broader, made so by the unwholesome competition in 
bond forms, probably due to the fact that they have 
found little opportunity for competition in the matter 
of rates. The rate of premium on a fidelity bond at 
present is not an oe factor with employers 
rarely is there any objection to it, nor should there 
be—and yet the experience of the National Surety Com- 
pany, and I think I am safe in saying, the experience 
of the other large surety companies, is unsatisfactory, 
traceable directly to the broad and unnecessary cov- 
erage in the form of bond. When companies guaran- 
tee the mental and physical capacity of employees in a 
fidelity bond a halt should be called. 


“CHEAP” BONDS 

It cannot be denied that the subject of prime im- 
portance is not “how cheap” can an employer secure 
a bond covering his employees, but ‘is the company 
with which I am doing business able to repay all of 
its losses from the premium it charges?” : 

In some quarters agents seem to feel that it is their 
duty to get a bond written for an employer as cheaply 
as it can be procured, not realizing apparently that a 
“cheap” baad in the first instance may mean a cheap 
bond when a claim is made. I maintain that the 
public is more interested in having just losses promptly 
and properly paid, and is willing that the companies 
should secure enough premium to pay those losses than 
in getting low rates. It is amazing to see how some 
agents with a wide and varied experience will look for 
a “cut” rate, ignoring the important question of finan- 
cial strength and sound management that is usually 
indicated in companies that charge adequate rates. 
Most business men who are worth while view with 
deserved suspicion any company that cuts rates, re- 
bates or discriminates. 


FREE REIN IN UNDERWRITING AUTHORITY 

It is entirely proper for me to call attention to the 
competition in ‘‘service’”’ rendered the public by repre- 
sentatives of surety companies throughout the United 
States, where they have had much experience, as well 
as in cases where they had limited experience, which is 
encouraged by the companies in giving to such repre- 
sentatives a power of attorney authorizing the agent 
to execute any and all bonds, of any character or any 
size, limited only by a letter of instructions, sometimes 
read and sometimes not read. I do not doubt that 
every surety company in the United States has had 
more or less cause for regret in extending such facili- 
ties to agents, by reason of the agents executing bonds 
in violation of their authority both as to class and as 
to amount. It is not surprising that these violations 
of instructions are experienced—the real surprise is 
that they are not more numerous. 

It is perfectly natural for the representative of a 
surety company located at a long distance point from 
the home office to be influenced by the local people 
who are urging him to execute a bond not authorized, 
because the agent is naturally more susceptible to the 
influence of his fellow townsmen than he is to his 
company located so far away. Some agents can with- 
stand the pressure and some agents are unable to do 
so. It is not intended to violate instructions, but the 
agent is influenced into acceding to the request of the 
applicant and his friends, largely because he wishes to 
be regarded as an important representative of a com- 
pany possessing at all times adequate authority; it is 
a case of aggrandizement with him in many instances, 
and yet there are many cases on record where agents 
execute bonds in violation of authority, and do so 
with impunity. Our own company has had experiences 
of this kind and has suffered losses therefrom. It has 
been necessary for us to demand reimbursement by 
the agent for the loss sustained by reason of such un- 
authorized bonds, and it would appear well for com- 
panies to get together and, instead of extending the 
executing authority of representatives, greatly curtail 
it, excepting in those cases where a long experience 
has demonstrated that the local representative is 
adamant to the demands made upon him in such cases 
as are indicated. All of the companies are influenced 
into granting excessive authority to agents frequently 
because agents talk among themselves and it leaks out 
that one agent seems to have more authority than the 
other; then the latter demands that his company equip 
him with the same authority that his competitor has. 
In some cases it will be found that the “boasting” 
agent did not have the authority he stated, with the 
result that the other agent gets greater authority; soon 
his competitor finds it out, and then a demand is 
made upon his company for the same authority, and 
so it goes on ad infinitum, 


CREDIT SOLD CHEAP 
The heavy loss ratio sustained by surety companies 
on appeal bonds and kindred obligations suggests the 
very pertinent question “How can a surety company 
become endorser on a note of the average applicant 
and charge therefor not over one per cent, taking in 
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many cases no security whatever, when banking in- 
stitutions, if called upon to loan the money that the 
bond represents, will not loan it to the average appli- 
cant at a rate less than five percent, and in addition 
demands in many cases either marketable collateral 
security or a good endorser?” Here we find an 
anomalous situation—one class of financial institution 
(the surety company) loaning its credit without 
security at one per cent, and the other class of insti- 
tution (the bank) performing a similar service, re- 
quiring security and charging five times the fee! Such 
a situation is absurd, and the National Surety Com- 
pany has adopted a system of charging never less than 
the manual rates, and where collateral security is 
waived, increasing the rate according to the nature of 
the indemnity furnished, and where no security or 
indemnity is furnished other than that secured by the 
responsibility of the principal, making a further pro- 
portionate increase. It has proven to be a success, the 
reports showing that not five per cent of the applicants 
for bonds of this class object to paying a higher rate 
when collateral security or a bond of indemnity is 


waived. 
AUDITING CONTRACTS 

The importance of surety companies auditing con- 
tracts where they are surety on the bond has been 
brought out by the investigation made by the National 
Surety Company, from which it has been ascertained 
that in no inconsiderable percentage of cases the con- 
tracts exceed the amount given to the surety company 
in the application. To the writer there appears to be 
no more reason why the surety companies should not 
audit contracts than that the liability companies should 
not audit pay-rolls. It is very easy for a contractor 
applying for a bond to consciously or unconsciously 
understate the amount of the contract, particularly 
when the contractor ascertains that the premium is 
based on the contract amount. That it has been done 
has been proven, and with the high loss ratio on con- 
tract wel it would appear that the Surety Associa- 
tion should have all contracts audited through a newly 
organized division operating under the direction of the 
head of the association, thus avoiding the creation of 
prejudice against any one or more companies which 
might adopt such a system. If commenced in this 
way, however, the prejudice would soon wear away, as 
was the case when some of the well-managed liability 
companies first adopted the plan of auditing pay-rolls. 
It has now become the common practice with them, 
and little, if any, prejudice exists. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I express the hope that there will be a 
continuance of the co-operation between the companies 
to even a greater extent than has heretofore prevailed; 
that there will be more co-operation between the agents 
themselves and between the agents and companies. 
That surety companies are a necessity has been sig- 
nally demonstrated, and that they are handling a line 
of work of great public importance, demanding care 
and exactness in many important classes not found 
elsewhere, cannot be denied. The public is only be- 
ginning to realize the importance of keeping surety 
companies well governed and well managed to prevent 
insolvency, and it is showing a greater disposition than 
ever before to talk less about rates and more about the 
security furnished. 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CONDITIONS 


After an introduction containing many per- 
sonal characterizations and caricatures, H. C. 
Hedden reported on the conditions in the plate 
glass business during the last year, showing 
what had been accomplished in the way of local 
organization. He then made the following rec- 
ommendations: 


Efforts are now being made for the formation of 
local boards in Detroit, Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
which will appeal to the good judgment of all agents 
and receive the support of the companies and the in- 
surance departments. 

Further operations are in contemplation for the 
general good of the business, and I trust the coming 
year will show more substantial improvement than the 
past. 

It is easy to find fault with others; it is easy to 
create intolerable conditions; it is easy to demoralize 
business, and we are very liable to blame others for 
conditions which we have brought upon ourselves. 
For this reason I favor a national plate glass insurance 
body of which every company shall be a member. Close 
acquaintance will generally remove suspicion and will 
almost always cure bad practices. (False reports 
spread rapidly and destroy confidence.) A_ national 
body such as I hope for will disseminate useful infor- 
mation, consult on proper methods, exchange expe- 
rience and have a central information and purchasing 
bureau, which could send out bulletins on matters of 
general interest whenever necessary, formulate 
standard policies and other forms, and arrange for the 
purchase of all uniform supplies, such as policies, en- 
dorsements, proofs of loss, applications, daily reports, 
rate sheets, etc., at a considerable saving to the com- 
panies. 

If our present bureau cannot be adapted for such 
purposes another national association should be formed 
with a secretary located at a convenient point and 
annual meetings of three or four days’ duration held 
at a place that would be convenient for the entire 
membership. 

There should be enough of the element of good fel- 
lowship to make it attractive for all members to attend, 
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Thursday 


but the business of the entire year should be thorough- 
ly discussed and settled. I don’t believe the millen- 
nium is at hand, but if the members of the bureau and 
of this International Association could be induced to 
do individual and earnest work with the outside com- 
panies, I believe such an organization can be formed 
within the year. One or two persons cannot accom- 
plish the end, but we must all work together. 
Will you lend a hand? 


STEAM BOILER BUSINESS 
The report on behalf of the standing com- 
mittee of the steam boiler and fly-wheel section, 
by W. R. C. Corson, assistant secretary of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, was, in part, as follows: 


The only statistics concerning the business which 
have appeared since that last convention, on which to 
base an opinion are embodied in the reports of the 
companies for the year ending December 31, 1914, but 
those, I am sure, are most illuminating. The aggre- 
gate of boiler premiums there shown amounted to 
$2,722,732, and of fly-wheel premiums to $236,310, a 
total of nearly $3,000,000. It is true that this figure, 
representing the business of the boiler and fly-wheel 
section, is slim and slender compared with the im- 
pressive and buxom proportions of the figures which 
other sections of this association can present to your 
admiring gaze. Our figure does show, however, a 
pretty good condition for a year which began with de- 
pression and ended with near a prostration in business. 
1 think it is worth noting that while the total figure 
for boiler underwriting is some $40,000 less than for 
19138, it is nevertheless so large that the three-year 
period, of which 1914 was the final year, shows a 
much greater growth of premiums than was to be 
expected from the general rate of progress which the 
business has experienced in past years. 

As you know, three-year policies are the rule in our 
line. Because of this fact, the growth of the business 
should be measured in three-year periods, and not by 
the record of annual business. The record for each 
three years will show certain years in which the pre- 
miums received were less than those immediately pre- 
ceding, but the total business of each three-year period 
has shown a material and, until the last period, a quite 
uniform rate of increase. l’or the twelve years ending 
with 1911 the premiums for boiler insurance grew at 
the yearly average of about $252,000. During the 
three years ending last December, however, the 
increase averaged nearly $350,000 for each year. Had 
only the usual progress been expected for these last 
years, therefore, we would not have been disappointed 
with a result for each of them approximately $100,000 
less than was realized. From this point of view, 
therefore, the figure representing our premiums for 
1914 is most satisfactory. 

The adoption and promulgation of standards of 
boiler construction by so authoritative a body as the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers is a ma- 
terial advance in the “safety-first”? movement as ap- 
plied to the operation of steam plants. As such it is 
of vital interest to us as insurers of these risks. This 
code represents the opinion of the best engineering 
talent of our country as to the methods, material and 
design which must be used or followed in the pro- 
duction of a first-class boiler and one which is 
recognized as safe. It has received the universal 
approbation of all who are interested in the construc- 
tion or operation of boilers, and it only remains to re- 
ceive the authority of enactment into law to make of 
this code a real force and influence in the safeguard- 
ing of steam operation. This code has already been 
adopted in several States. 

I cannot help but feel that while the last year has 
proved a critical period to our line of underwriting, we 
have passed it with a degree of success which is en- 
couraging. It has proved the stability of our business 
and of the methods by which that (Boer Posi is being 
conducted, It has shown that even when industry is 
depressed it needs our kind of insurance, and J am 
sure that with the general return of prosperity, which 
we must all believe is coming, we may look forward 
with the most optimiste assurance to an_ enlarged 
sphere of usefulness for the lines of underwriting 
which this section represents. 


CONVENTION OF AGENTS 


Formal Opening of National Organization 
on Tuesday—Papers Read 


[SpecraL Report to THe Specrartor. ] 

DETROIT, Mich., August 24.—Following the 
joint session in the morning the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents met in 
first business session at about two-thirty o’clock 
in afternoon, the meeting being called to order 
by President Geo. A. Gilbert. John T. Winship, 
Insurance Commissioner, addressed the meeting, 
after which Bert A. Muller of Cleveland was ap- 
pointed Sergeant-at-Arms. The committee on 
resolutions was appointed as follows: Wallace 
M. Reid, Pittsburg; J. A. Morrison, Chicago; 
Frank C. Esterly, Minneapolis. Charles H. 
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Hood was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee on nominations. The convention adjourned 
until Wednesday morning. 


PRESIDENT GILBERT’S ADDRESS 
In reviewing the accomplishments of the as- 
sociation during the year, President George A. 
Gilbert said, in part: 


Our association recognized the gravity of threatened 
State insurance legislation and that the situation could 
with but slight promise of success be handled by cas- 
ualty and surety interests alone, and that a campaign 
of education reaching the assured, regardless of the 
kind of insurance he carried, must be undertaken. 
Not only, however, did so-called State insurance 
threaten the continuation of the business of casualty 
agents and companies, but in some States fire insur- 
ance became similarly concerned, and in a few in- 
stances provision was statutorily made for the furnish- 
ing of life insurance and surety bonds. 

The view seemed to prevail in certain quarters that 
insurance was beset by two evils—one, insurance com- 
panies, the other, insurance agents. Men of State- 
wide reputations in some localities gave freely of their 
time and liberally of their voices and vocabularies to 
the establishment of State-operated insurance. “It is 
just possible that just a bit of what to them seemed 
self-interest was their chief motive. Certain it is that 
insurance as an institution of protection was by none 
attacked. It is equally certain that in their under- 
standing of the meaning of the word insurance there 
was nothing suggesting that the daily disbursements to 
sufferers of loss by fire, accident, flood, death or other 
calamity was in itself condemnable, and again it has 
never been by any such men suggested that through 
means other than that of their observance of the pay- 
ments by good, sound, sanely conducted insurance 
have they gained their views of the benefits of insur- 
ance. Their attacks were upon the business being 
conducted by companies and through agencies, and 
their lamentations were based upon cost of insurance, 
well knowing that any method of operation must be 
attended by some cost. They singled out in their 
attacks agents’ commissions and shareholders’ divi- 
dends, and tried to create the impression that agents 
are unnecessary and stockholders unimportant to the 
thorough and proper provision of indemnity. Your 
association, officers and executive committee recognized 
the importance of arousing the interest of the assured 
and that of every person engaged in any manner in 
any form of insurance, hence we embraced the insur- 
ance federation idea and gave to it that force and aid 
that if directed by casualty and surety men in the 
interest of their business alone could scarcely have 
been similarly productive of results. Your association, 
therefore, employed no paid secretary, but through 
State-organized insurance federations and with but 
trifling cost to its treasury helped our friends engaged 
in various other lines of insurance in Minnesota, 
lowa, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri and other 
States; in some instances completely defeating and _ in 
others effectually curbing pro-State insurance activi- 
ties. Your association, formed to promote the good 
work of earnest, honest insurance agents and to loyally 
support stock insurance companies whose equipment 
and operations command the respect and confidence of 
discerning people, was never in an abler position for 
future usefulness than it is to-day. It lays no claim 
to perfection, nor have mistakes of serious import 
heen attributed to it. Its membership extends to prac- 
tically every State, and numbers approximately eight 
hundred Its treasury, although dependent upon an- 
nual dues of its members, is adequate for its needs, 
and a respectable balance to its credit rests with its 
bankers. rane 

We invite to membership in our association and 
hearty co-operation with us in the future furtherance 
of the casualty and surety business all men engaged 
in these lines of business. We purpose to continue to 
advocate for the assured honest indemnity and effi- 
cient service, for the companies adequate rates and 
for the agents such compensation as will warrant men 
of proper mental, moral and educational endowment to 
undertake and continue that line of public service. 
* mn * 


COMMISSIONER WINSHIP ON CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


Commissioner Winship of Michigan addressed 
the association on Tuesday, in part, as follows: 


Casualty insurance in its manifold forms is the most 
perplexing of all the general branches of insurance. 
As an institution it is less scientific than life insur- 
ance and more scientific than fire insurance. It re- 
quires an uncommon degree of watchfulness on the 
part of the agent and company. Much of its success 
depends upon faithful inspection of risks after being 
written, as well as at time of solicitation. The Michi- 
gan law recognizes the importance of this general 
branch by requiring that a company doing all kinds of 
casualty and surety business must have a_ minimum 
capitalization of $350,000 and a deposit of $300,000, 
while the minimum capitalization of a life or fire 
company is only $100,000. It is a refreshing sign of 
better things to come when we see two organizations, 
one representing the companies, the other representing 
the agents, meeting in the same city, at the same time, 
holding a joint session at one period and maintaining 
separate sessions at another, each looking after its 
particular phase of the business and each having full 
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regard for the spirit of co-operation that is so essen- 
tial to success. My estimation of the magnitude of 
casualty insurance was formed from a sight | wit- 
nessed in the fall of 1913 when the famous meeting of 
company executives and agents was held at the Hotel 
LaSalle in Chicago in connection with certain rulings 
by the Insurance Department of New York. I was 
not the only man amazed at the earnestness, the vim 
and the vigor characteristic of that meeting. I be- 
lieve that that meeting will mark an era in the history 
of co-operation of effort, and the victory achieved was 
like a tribute to the justice of your cause and the fair- 
ness of State supervision. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

_ At this time the most interesting phase of casualty 
insurance is the workmen’s compensation feature, be- 
cause it is the newest and least is known concerning 
its operation or its future. ‘The inauguration of the 
principle of the workmen’s compensation in this 
country, only a few years ago, has worked vast 
changes in the casualty insurance business. It has 
likewise given rise to the deepest thought on the part 
of the brightest minds in the business. in these days 
of socialistic tendencies and the purpose of many to 
sow seeds of discontent with the existing order of 
things, that are resulting in propagandas and schemes 
to thrust the Government and State into private busi- 
ness, it is well that profound study, clear logic and 
honest purpose should be invoked to quell the dis- 
turbance. Workmen’s compensation insurance is the 
form of insurance that will first be invaded by the 
State if any form is invaded. In fact, it has already 
been taken up by some States in a modified form, and 
ominous rumblings are heard from others. As a 
stepping-stone to actual State insurance, we have the 
institution of the State funds, which are really recip- 
rocal or mutual organizations managed by certain offi- 
cials of the State for the sake of convenience, but 
with no financial responsibility on the part of the State. 
In Michigan this fund is managed by the Commissioner 
of Insurance, and you will pardon me for saying that 
it has been a great success. Perhaps this verdict 
would better be rendered by some one else, but I am 
willing to run the risk of being accused of seeming 
vanity in so stating. Of course, the Commissioner of 
Insurance is placed in a sort of anomalous position 
while conducting this fund, being charged by the gen- 
eral insurance laws with the supervision of companies 
and organizations formed with private capital for con- 
ducting this form of insurance, and at the same time 
engaged in competition with them. Whatever success 
he may have in meeting his ideals in the discharge of 
this dual function, he is serene in the possession of an 
approving conscience in the matter of having at least 
tried to hold the scales on an even balance. = 


THE RATE PROBLEM 

The question of rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance is being brought before the public by the 
enactment in several States of laws placing in the 
hands of public officials the supervision of such rates. 
The principal feature of the Michigan law on this 
subject deals with discrimination between similar 
hazards by any one company. I have but one thought 
to leave with you regarding this law, and that is as 
to the great danger of violating it by the application of 
the theory of experience rating. 

While the Universal Analytical Schedule used by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau seems to be com- 
plicated, yet it is the best we have as yet, and is a long 
step in the right direction. It removes the discrimi- 
nations which would otherwise seem to exist by per- 
mitting credits to the better equipped plant. Two 
plants may appear upon hasty observation to represent 
similar hazards, but if it can be shown that the one 
plant is equipped with safety devices and other ap- 
pliances that will reduce the danger to its workmen, 
certainly that plant is entitled to a credit. I do not 
think so much can be said for the so-called experience 
rating principle. It is difficult to understand how 
there can be any intangible or unascertainable element 
which should be used in determining rates. It also 
seems that if the experience is good in a certain risk 
such favorable experience must be the result of some 
actual ascertainable condition which can be and is 
measured by schedule rating. The advocate of ex- 
perience rating will not admit that the experience, if 
favorable, is a result of good fortune, for that would 
be valueless. No one can base a rate or a credit on 
good luck or fortune, for that might change the next 
moment. An experience to be of any staple value 
must, therefore, be the result of conditions of physical 
safeguards, of educational or safety organization, and 
credit has already been allowed for these. If, there- 
fore, credits are allowed for experience which is a re- 


sult of these conditions there is a duplication of 
cats, ~ * * 
PERSONAL COMMENT ON THE BUSINESS 


R. J. Hamilton, secretary of the American Ra- 
diator Company, addressed the agents on Wed- 
nesday as follows: 


The public is rather prone to look on the casualty 
insurance business, as, indeed, on all classes of insur- 
ance, as merely an agent for the averaging of risks—a 
medium whereby the buyer can in advance determine 
the cost of an otherwise indefinite element in his 
business. It is that, but it should be more than that. 
It should not only average the risk, but should con- 
structively seek to reduce the hazard; it should not 
only pay the claim, but in so doing should bring an 
element of service calculated to lighten the load of the 
beneficiaty; it should not only fill the demand for an 
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insurance, but should seek to broaden that demand 
and widen its field, to the end that new and beneficent 
results may accrue to the public. And so I say lL 
have faith and confidence in your business, a con- 
viction that is founded on human and business need 
and on economically sound doctrine; and that it has 
grown in a brief span of years from small beginnings 
to a giant in proportions, not only because it fills a 
need, but because it has been wisely conducted and 
efficiently patterned to fit that need. i. 

I do not believe the best business interests of the 
country oppose regulative legislation, the need of 
which has been determined by intelligent and un- 
biased investigation; but they do much the slipshod 
methods by which such legislation is all too frequently 
framed, and the refusal of those framing it to give 
heed to the voice of those whose business they most 
immediately affect, and to give credence to the testi- 
mony of those having the best knowledge and expe- 
rience along the lines under discussion. ‘The business 
man resents having his testimony of what legislation 
there should be aftecting his business rejected because 
he is a party in interest; and you gentlemen most 
strenuously object to having your testimony regarding 
casualty matters rejected »ecause you are in the cas- 
ualty business and in a position to know the most 
about it. 

UNIFORM LEGISLATION 

The principle of workmen’s compensation, for in- 
stance, is not one whnch | believe to be opposed by 
employers or by casualty men generally. Personally, 
I believe in it; it is the very natural outgrowth of 
modern industrial conditions, and the principle has 
grown in favor until it is now recognized in every 
industrial nation in the world. It very rightfully 
places the burden for accident upon the industry that 
occasions it; it gives aid to the injured employee as a 
matter of right, and not of charity; and for the most 
part has removed the adjustment of damages from the 
realm of controversy. Having, however, accepted the 
theory of compensation and adapted our business con- 
ditions to meet the strain imposed, and having a will- 
ingness to go into the matter still further to see if the 
principle can be further elaborated, our real concern 
is not so much regarding the thing itself, but as to 
the legislative conditions we have just mentioned, 
whereby before a law can be made really operative, 
before conditions can possibly be adjusted, before the 
courts can properly interpret the law, before the em- 
ployer and employee have had any adequate oppor- 
tunity of mutual understanding, the whole question 
must be reopened, amendment piled upon amendment, 
and the voice of the demagogue and job-hunter made 
to override the dictates of sound judgment and recorded 
experience. In short, having accepted compensation, 
we resent having it made a legislative football and a 
medium for the political prestidigitator. 

What a boon it would be if we might with some con- 
fidence look forward to the crystalization into a uni- 
form law adopted by the various States of all that is 
found best in compensation! It would bring a cer- 
tainty of legal interpretation, a wealth of actuarial ex- 
perience, and an assurance of legislative calm, the 
value of which would be incalculable. It is too much 
to believe that this could be brought about gradually, 
but surely, through the concerted effort of the business, 
the industrial and the casualty interests. 


VALUE OF PUBLICITY 

We are all familiar with the wonderful strides that 
have been made in merchandizing through an increased 
use of publicity channels of many sorts, and we wit- 
ness the merchant and manufacturer laying broad 
foundations of public confidence in their goods and of 
public demand for these goods through Geeet appeals 
to the consumer. This is a matter of everyday busi- 
ness, but it has seemed almost startling to find the 
railroads appealing to the public through various means 
to support measures for and against pending legisla- 
tion—to see street railways and public utilities appeal- 
ing through the press and otherwise to the public for 
a square deal, and reflecting boldly and confidently the 
reasons why such consideration is deserved. All these 
are typical of the phase of thought I have in mind 
that your companies and your interests might with 
some considerable degree of confidence expect that by 
appealing through proper means directly to the public, 
to lay for your business better foundations of mutual 
understanding and better foundations upon which to 
build business superstructures that will stand the vicis- 
situdes of time and agitation. 

It is scarcely to be questioned that indemnity to the 
assured is the foundation stone of the casualty and 
surety business, but the viewpoint has just been ex- 
pressed that, although indemnity is the basis of the 
structure, it must be carried on to a well-rounded com- 
pleteness through what we commonly term service. 
There is a boundless import in that word, and it has 
in reality been made to mean wonderful things by you 
and your companies. I do not believe there is any 
serious question in the minds of the public at large, 
much less in the minds of your assured, as to the 
soundness of the companies as a whole, or their 
ability and willingness to pay their losses; but un- 
fortunately, as it appears to me, the term “service” to 
the vast majority suggests little more than adjusting 
and loss-paying ability. It would not be fair to sug- 
gest that you as casualty men do not adequately press 
upon the assured the full value of the service you 
offer; but the concrete fact seems to be that the 
assured thinks first in terms of price, and afterwards 
cf service. 


SERVICE THE DOMINANT FACTOR 
It may seem not only unusual, but indeed pre- 
sumptuous, for a buyer of your insurance to suggest 
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that thé clement of price be made less dominant; but I 
feed sure: in, so duing. 4 speak for the best interests of 
the insuring public, And certainly | speak for the 
best interests of the companies and their agents—at 
least those worthy of consideration—for it is the 
honest agent and the company who backs him up who 
suffer most at the hands of those who violate rates 
and conditions: proven to be fair, and bring the entire 
business into disrepute with the assured, who are made 
the'targets for their unscrupulous’ practiegl! 90 LUO 
Che question has been asked many times, “‘Whet 
do you mean by service, and what do you as an in- 
surer expect?” It is. a hard quegtion’.to answer, as 
théve are many elements ‘almost intangible, in much 
thé same way as one would find difficulty in defining 
just that service which he expects from his doctor o1 
his lawyer— whatever the component elements of that 
service may be, he expects satisfactory results. But 
to specialize somewhat—the first and largest factor of 
service must be on the point of contact between the 
wssured and the company agent. The agent who does 
not inspect and stidy the risk of the assured, espe- 
cially as regards liability and compensation matters, 
has not even crossed the threshold of service. The 
assured for the most part knows nothing of the techni- 
calities of his policy, much less of the laws by which 
the policy is interpreted, and I feel safe in saying 
that there is no standard practice nor set of rules of 
procedure whereby the ooabiens of the assured can be 
automatically solved. Each case demands personal and 
intelligent attention by the agent and the creation of a 
bond of sympathy whereby the assured confides his in- 
terest to the agent and gets value received in those 
countless ways, large and small, which it is out of the 
question to define, but which we as assured and you as 
agents will apperciate. Nor does this service rest at 
giving what on is asked for or expected—it should not 
stop at doing the obvious things well—it will find new 
things to do, and a service that finds new things to do 
for the assured will usually find more premiums in sight 
for doing it. 
_ Still further, I believe the assured, especially if the 
risk bé one of considerable size, should have his loss 
experience constantly before him—he should be made 
to know something of the complicated machinery” 
whereby his dollars are applied in part towards paying 
his losses, in part towards expenses and agents’ com- 
missions, and in part towards taxes and return on 
capital invested, and if an intelligent buyer knows 
these things he is in a better position to appreciate 
that his rate is a fair one; and I believe casualty rates 
for the more part are reasonable, The average suc- 
cessful business man neither wants nor expects any- 
thing for nothing, nor to buy things below cost, and if 
by. taking him into your confidence he can see for him- 
self that you are making only a reasonable profit on 
his business he is crababti one less target for State 
fund insurance or for the cut-rate-but-no-service type 
of company agent, This thought may, or may not, 
seem logical to you, but if it does it suggests a 
further step—that having laid this’ foundation of mu- 
tual understanding, if through a change in conditions 
or legislation it is necessary to raise the rate of a 
customer, you are in a_ position to talk with him 
straight forwardly and with all probability of success. 


ADDRESS BY LEON §. SENIOR 


Leon 8. Senior, manager of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board of New York, addressed 
Wednesday’s meeting on the subject of the 
“Present and Future Developments in the Field 
of Workman’s Compensation.’’’ Mr. Senior gave 
a review of the many court decisions in regard 
to employers’ liability under compensation laws, 
illustrating the change in public opinion from 
the idea of deprivation of an individual of his 
property without due process of law to the 
modern interpretation of the compensation law. 
Continuing, he said, in part: 


PREMIUM RATES 


The premium rates for compensation insurance con- 
stitute one of the chief elements of competition. It 
is, of course, unfortunate that there should be any 
competition in rates. Premium rates in compensation 
insurance ought to be uniform, far removed from com- 
petitive influences. The States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania have adopted laws for the 
purpose of providing uniformity in premium rates and 
for the purpose of eliminating competitive influences, 
thereby securing the solvency of the companies, the 
adequacy of protection to the employers and the se- 
curity of payment to the beneficiaries. 

In the State of New York, unfortunately, uni- 
formity in premium rates at the present moment is 
possible only for companies which come under the 
jurisdiction of the New York Insurance Department. 
The State Fund, which has proyen an active com- 
péetitor in the field, is not under the same supervisory 
jurisdiction... Proper rates are determined from expe- 
rience by the application of underwriting judgment ac- 
quired through many years of study and observation. 
| am not one of those who are absolutely wedded to 
the theory that insurance rates can be determined with 
statistics as the .whole basis, Statistical information 
is imperative, but with such information there must be 
+ylended the ability to measure the hazard by. physical 
analogy and by sound judgment.’ It takes a great 
many vears to devélop true statistics. It takes a great 
many more years to develop true statisticians. By 
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that | mean men who aré- able ‘tu-eorrectly judge and. 
appraise the value of the statistical information which 
is placed’ before them. *’Thé’'same’ need of uniformity 
which exists in legislation is necessary in the’ com- 
pilation of statistics. It is gratifying to note that the 
supervising authorities ‘who are charged with the duty 
of regulating rates are now bending their ettorts to- 
wards securing unifprmity in- the-field--of statistics. 
These effofts; ‘together’ withthe efforts of/-eompany 
organizations, 178 hoped will‘accompHsti ‘a jereat deat 
towards the consolidation of all the?%aVailable (mw 
terial to be used as a basis ‘for ~cémpensdtion tates. 
Massachusetts hd§ taken’ an important step in: the 
direction of securing am adequate basis for rate calcu-! 
lation. The so-called schedule ‘*Z’? showing the ex- 
perience of liability companies’ in Massachusetts was 
used as a basis for the New York rates, which basis 
has now become country-wide. The so-called New 
York Compensation Manual of Rates has been adopted 
as the basis manual for nearly all the workmen’s com- 
pensation States in the Union, and the amendments to 
that manual are adopted only when the elements of 
statistics, physical analogy and sound judgment. have 
been given peg cognizance. 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

At this point it is well to refer to the work accom- 
plished in the direction of uniformity by the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board. ‘his organization of 
forty insurance carriers created at the instance of the 
New York Insurance Department has brought into 
cohesion and has developed an underwriting practice 
which may in the course of time become the standard 
practice for compensation underwriting throughout the 
country. The questions and problems of compensation 
underwriting present greater difficulties than those en- 
countered in almost any other field of insurance. It 
is quite true that in fire and life insurance inspections 
are necessary to determine the true hazard of the’ 
risk. But neither in life nor fire insurance is there 
anything to compare with the complexities which con- 
front the underwriter to determine the true classifica- 
tion of a compensation risk. The manual of liability 
rates, containing something like fifteen hundred classi- 
fications, presents a situation whére any underwriter 
may frequently find himself in horiest doubt as to the 
particular classification which may fit a given risk. 
On the other hand, it offers the unscrupulous under- 
writer a strong temptation to misclassify a risk in order 
to meet competition, + 7 

The governing thought in classifying a risk is to 
create an cuuiiile rate and to assign the risk to that 
classification which physical analogy of the hazard 
seems to justify. In this work we have, of course, 
been immensely helped by the fact that the New York 
Rating Board was equipped to make impartial inspec- 
tions for classification purposes, uninfluenced by any 


spirit of competition. * * * 


SCHEDULE RATING 


I now come to the most important development ot 
workmen’s compensation insurance—a new element 
which has great possibilities before it, and which in 
the future we fondly expect will have the effect of 
reducing losses and premium rates. I want to lay 
special emphasis on schedule rating as a medium for 
equitable rates and as a means for accident prevention. 
Any reference to the schedule rating of compensation 
risks would be incomplete without due credit to the 
man who has done a great deal of pioneer work in this 
direction. The work of Carl M. Hansen, consulting 
expert of the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau and to the Compensation Inspection Rating Board, 
will take high rank in the history of liability insur- 
ance in this country. His biography is an interesting 
example of the splendid opportunities which are open 
to an ambitious lad in this great democracy. It has 
Leen truly said by the scholastic commentators of the 
Old Testament, ‘‘Beware the children of the poor, for 
through them comes learning.” Picture to yourself a 
poor, imaginative youth emigrating to this country at 
the age of twenty-three, serving an apprenticeship in 
the shops of manufacturers and in the offices a in- 
surance companies and crystallizing into shape a 
schedule rating system which has been adopted for 
use by the liability companies generally in all the im- 
portant manufacturing centers and has been given 
— recognition by the great Empire State of New 

ork, 

You have frequently heard underwriters and statis- 
ticians refer to accidents and their causes. Some 
entertain the opinion that accidents are due to physical 
conditions; others believe that accidents are primarily 
due to moral and psychological conditions, while a 
third group find themselves non-committal on the sub- 
ject and would have us believe that neither physical, 
moral nor psychological conditions have anything to 
do with the occurrence of accidents in the industrial 


field. 
CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


From observations and from intimate contact with 
underwriters and employers of.labor I have reached 
the conclusion that accidents may be attributed to 
direct and indirect causes. The primary cause, in my 
judgment, is the moral and psychological influences 
at work in a given establishment. These moral ana 
psychological influences are found in the character. of 
the employer and in the. mentality of the employee. 
An humane employer with modern ideas and with a 
progresive spirit will strive to have a plant of physical 
perfection. He will have workers employed at. living 
wages. He will have superintendents and foremen 
engaged in looking after the safety of such employees 
by applying proper safety equipment and _ enforcing 
their use. The schedule-rating system which’we_ have 
adopted in use in New York gives great weight to 
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these considerations. The general order of the plant, 
its sanitation, its organization for “safety first’? and 
its experience recorau are given equal weight with the 
provision regarding the physical condition of the plant. 

The secondary and indirect cause of accidents is 
due. to defective machinery, to the want of safety 
appliances and generally to the poor physical condi- 
lions. existing in the risk. Schedule rating seeks to 
correct those conditions by offering to the employer a 
reduced rate. In other words, its appeal to the em- 
ployer is based on economic reasons, It says to the 
employer, “If you will correct your establishment so 
us to pew | with our standards of safety you will be 
recompensed by the return of sufficient premium to 
repay you for the cost of equipment, and by the 
peace of mind which you will enjoy from having your 
operations reasonably free from accidents.”” This ap- 
peal to the employer should, in all common sense and 
good reason, prove irresistible. It has achieved won- 
derful results in fire insurance, and will in all prob- 
ability achieve similar results in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Schedule rating along sound lines and 
applied by methods free from competitive influences 
will achieve the true purposes of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. The true purposes of that insur- 
ance from the standpoint of the economist and social 
reformer are not achieved merely by distribution of 
money to workers and dependents, The true purpose 
to be achieved is the prevention of accidents. ali 


THE CASUALTY AGENT 


In thus being placed on the defensive to justify 
your very exisience it is your duty, in justice to your- 
self, to study the intricacies of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, to master the subject in all of its 
complex details so as to convince the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of State Fund insurance, the sincere pub- 
licists and the insincere demagogues that the casualty 
insurance agent has a definite place in the scheme of 
life and that his compensation is well earned; that he 
is engaged not merely in a business, but in a pro- 
fession possessing ethical standards of as high a grade 
as the recognized professions of law or engineering. 
As a matter of fact, my associations with the casualty 
agent have brought me to the belief that his code of 
conduct and the ethics of his profession may well be 
compared with the ethics of any other legitimate busi- 
ness or profession. 

In your competition with each other, with mutual 
companies, or with the State Fund, do not make the 
mistake of underrating the ability of your opponent, 
particularly if such opponent, in addition to practical 
experience, possesses the education and training ac- 
quired through a college course. A classical education 
comes in very handy at times, and the ability to quote 
Latin will often save the situation for you when you 
find yourself in a close corner, 

The competition which you have to encounter comes 
principally, in the State of New York at least, from 
an insurance entity, organized, supported and ad- 
ministered by the State. In competing for business it 
will not do for you to abuse the State Fund or its 
managers, to belittle the character and form of its in- 
surance by any methods which will justify criticism. 
You must have sufficient arguments in favor of stock 
company insurance to satisfy your prospects that the 
form of insurance which you represent is superior to 
any other form; that the service which you are able 
to render is superior to the service which any other 
company or any other form of insurance is able to 
render. It is upon that basis, and that basis alone, 
that you will be able to retain the confidence of your 
clients and the respect of the public. 

In the presentation of your arguments to the em- 
ployer you must be well equipped with a knowledge 
of the compensation law of your State to convince 
your client that the coverage which you offer is, greater 
in scope than the coverage which any other form of 
insurance may be able to offer. You must be sufh- 
ciently well familiar with the theory of insurance to 
satisfy the employer that the rates which you are 
charging are the rates based upon scientific and statis- 
tical information, supported by the law of average and 
the theory of probabilities and the physical analogy 
of the risk and the sound judgment of the under- 
writers in your company. You must be sufficiently 
familiar with the decisions of the commissions and 
courts of your State, as well as the commissions and 
courts of other States, to convince your client that 
the premiums received by your companies are reason- 
able: that out of such premiums companies must stand 
ready to pay present losses and maintain ample re- 
serves for long-deferred payments, and that the pre- 
miums on good risks, like in any other forms of in- 
surance, are necessary to offset the losses on the bad 
risks. In addition to all this, you have to study and 
master the details of schedule: rating, including as 
much of the safety engineering problems involved in 
schedule rating as it is humanly possible for any lay- 
man to acquire who has not had the benefit of a 
scientific engineering course. 


Guardian Casualty Will Bond Jitneys 


A. S. Matthew, manager of the Guardian Cas- 
ualty of Salt Lake City at Vancouver, B. C., 
has saved the jitney bus operators in his home 
city by formulating a plan whereby the oper- 
ators can meet the bonding requirements of the 
city government. The plan has been satis- 
factorily approved by the city authorities. 
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COMPANY EXPELLED FOR TWISTING 





Capital Casualty of Indianapolis Dropped from 
Roll—President Shorts Re-Elected—Other 
Details 
[Specra, Report to THE Spectator. | 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 20, 1915.—The Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference which 
met at the La Salle hotel August 18, 19 and 
20 was well attended and great interest 
was manifested throughout all the sessions. 
At the opening session on Tuesday the 
minutes of the last meeting were waived to 
stand as printed in order to get to the addresses 
which followed. The first speaker was Insur- 
ance Superintendent Rufus M. Potts of Illinois, 
who has, along with his Department, gained so 
much notoriety since he took charge. In fact, it 
was mentioned by President Shorts that he and 
his Department were the most widely known in 
the country. Mr. Potts particularly condemned 
the twister and pledged his support in the cur- 
ing of this evil, which, he said, could be best 
uprooted by the companies themselves and not 
legislation, as is the general supposition. He 
also is against the use of the limited accident 
policy. 

A reply to Mr. Potts’ address was made by 
A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the North 
American Accident, who reviewed his career in 
the business and stated that he had always had 
the hearty support of the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment and remarked on the excellent ad- 
vice which was offered by Mr. Potts of the com- 
panies serving the people and seeing that they 
are pleased or else go out of business. He made 
the statement that in 1901 there was no policy 
issued which combined accident and health in- 
surance and prophesied that this line would be- 
come the largest branch of the insurance busi- 
hess in the world. 

This was followed by the annual address of 
the president, which was, in part, as follows: 


PRESIDENT SHORTS’ ADDRESS 


Next to the saloonkeeper, the insurance man is the 
most investigated, regulated and legislated individual 
in this country to-day. There never was a time when 
so many investigations were pending, when so many 
oppressive laws were effective, or when so many un- 
reasonable and demoralizing regulations were put upon 
the transaction of a legitimate business. This lament- 
able condition is due chiefly to misunderstanding. Pub- 
lic opinion is crowned king in this country. It dic- 
tates our laws and instigates our reforms. Public 
opinion itself, however, is nothing but the composite 
thought of the people as a whole, and as this thought is 
molded chiefly by what the people read and hear, it 
follows that our advantage lies in heartily co-operating 
with the insurance federations of the various States 
in their endeavors to publish broadcast the truth about 
insurance with a view of educating the public in this 
direction. The average layman thinks that the dif- 
ference between the amount paid in premiums and the 
amount paid in claims is all profit to the insurance 
company, and many legislators are laboring under the 
same delusion. The sooner this misunderstanding is 
corrected and the truth made known to the public as to 
the heavy expenses incident to the transaction of our 
husiness and the small profits accruing therefrom, the 
hetter for our future. eae . 

This Conference should take an active interest in 
the subject of “agency qualification” as now being con- 
sidered by certain insurance departments with ref- 
erence to the agents of industrial accident and health 
insurance companies. . aoe: 

Some company officials approve the idea of issuing 
licenses to part-time agents with no restrictions what- 
ever; others favor their employment only on a lower 
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commission basis than full-time men; and still others 
oppose their employment on any terms or conditions. 
This subject should have the careful consideration’ its 
importance demands, 
uring the past six months more “twisting” cam- 
paigns have been skillfully planned and unscrupulously 
conducted than during any similar period in the past 
ten years. Qhio, Indiana, New, York, Maryland and 
Illinois have, witnessed jsome of the, most. spectacular 
battles, but ,-“‘trench fighting” has beey’ common in 
nearly all ‘States. ,’ 
At the present time you can count on the fingers of 


one hand the companies which are the aggressors in’ 


this demoralizing business warfare, and if their activi- 
ties cannot be pe Bo on through diplomatic negotiations, 
then, in my judgment, we, as allies in a common cause 
for better business morals, should unite our forces and 
“fight the devil with fire.” 


WORK MUST BE DONE 

What a senseless thing it is to oppose a wrong and 
yet raise no hand to prevent it; to resist and yield 
with the same brtath! The very foundation stones of 
this organization are embedded in the expressed belief 
of its charter members that ‘“‘twisting” is a disreputable, 
demoralizing practice, injurious alike to policyholder, 
agent and company, and, therefore, a common enemy 
to decent business. If, then, this Conference stands 
for anything at all, it must not only “stand,” but 
“march” against ‘‘twisters,” and if it is to play the 
part intended by its sponsors it must not be afraid to 
come out in the field and place its combined strength 
in open battle against any pirate company which at- 
tacks the business of its members. With such co- 
operation between Conference companies all ‘twisters’ 
could undoubtedly, within a short time, be induced to 
employ fair and decent methods in procuring business. 

o this end we should seek and expect the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the insurance journals and 
the State insurance departments. Publicity is a power- 
ful ally and can help us more in accomplishing the 
desired results than either legislation or litigation. 
The fear of it has prevented the commission of many 
acrime. Our position in this matter should be active, 
not passive; we should not only denounce “twisting” 
as a piratical and unscrupulous business practice, but 
go further, and openly fight it with every weopon at 
our command. 

Unfortunately, there are some hypocrites in our 
midst, some Pharisees who loudly shout ‘‘Amen” at 
every noble thought expressed in our meetings, and 
then hurry home to pilfer and steal the very business 
of competitors which they are pledged to protect. 
Fortunately, however, they are few in number, and 
their names and addresses are gradually becoming 
known, * * * 

If we are to accomplish permanent good in our 
work we must see to it that our own hands are kept 
clean, Everybody admires integrity and trustworthi- 
ness in a man or a body of men, but somehow or 
other our contempt is unconfined for hypocrites and 
traitors to any cause. 


AVOID LEGISLATION 

The largest expense item of our business is the ac- 
quisition cost; i. e., the total cost of getting and hold- 
ing business on the books, including agents’ commis- 
sions, agents’ licenses, agents’ office rentals and allow- 
ances made agents for clerks, stenographers, etc. It is 
common knowledge that this item with some com- 
panies has already reached such proportions as to 
threaten their solvency. 

The statistics of the old, reliable companies clearly 
show just what percentages of premium income can be 
paid for claims, acquisition cost, overhead home-office 
expenses, etc., and still leave a fair margin of profit. 
And yet, in the face of these figures, these statistics, 
which are reliable sentinels on guard to warn and 
protect the business against failure and bankruptcy, we 
find certain companies brazenly and blindly ales 
heretofore unheard-of commissions to agents, accom- 
panied by other inducements which cannot possibly be 
carried out if valid claims of policyholders are to be 
paid at one hundred cents on the dollar, 

If legislation on this phase of the business is to be 


averted we must take the initiative in improving _ 


present-day conditions. This is a big problem, but 
certainly none too big for the managers of a business 
the very life of which is threatened. Further tolerance 
of the situation on our part is suicidal, Under such 
conditions surely concerted action is advisable. * * * 

President Shorts suggested a resolution to the 
effect that Mr. Potts’ paper be furnished each 
member of the conference, and such a resolution 
was adopted. Mr. Shorts’ paper was turned over 
to a committee of three, which included Messrs. 
Craig, Hawley and Fibel, to report on later. 
At the afternoon session the report of the mu- 
tual section was presented by C. W. Ray, presi- 
dent of that body, the most important of which 
was the resolution regarding a vigilance com- 
mittee to supervise literature and other ma- 
terial sent out by conference companies, so that 
no representations and statements were made 
which were not true. 


MARK T. McKEE’S ADDRESS 
This was followed by an address on ‘“‘Organi- 
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zation for Defense,’ by Mark T. McKee, in which 
he warned the companies of the possible impend- 
ing danger of State insurance, and unless the 
companies made an attempt at once to attend 
to certain changeg in their policy forms in order 
to give the policyholder more satisfaction they 
would be up,against.this proposition. In part, 
Pree 


*You' may well''dsk’'ii what practical way can this 
defensive organization be worked out. My reply is: 
“The federation movement.” Already it has extended 
into twelve States, and it is rapidly spreading over 
the entire country. Its broad platform that the State 
has no right to engage in any business which can just 
as well be handled by private enterprise is one on 
which every kind of insurance and every class of in- 
surance representative can safely stand. 

Representing as it does both the insured and the in- 
surer, it stands as a great open forum of public 
thought for the dissemination of accurate information 
about the business of insurance. Its mission has to do 
solely with the relation of the business to the public; 
it has nothing to do with the internal problems of the 
various lines of insurance, nor of the companies or 
their agents. 

In the federation, stock and mutual, old line and 
fraternal, buyer and seller may join hands and meet 
on common ground. It represents to the insurance 
business a national security and defense league which 
is always ready for the protection of the legitimate in- 
terests of every class of underwriting. 

The federation movement came into being from 
necessity, not from design, and its beginnings were 
necessarily crude, Each new federation, however, has 
profited by the experience of its predecessors until now, 
through the National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tion Executives, which is a clearing house of ideas and 
information for each federation, and its committee on 
standardization, extension and co-ordination of insur- 
ance interests, a solid, standardized, effective basis of 
operations is being established. 

Organization by countries is being effected in sev- 
eral States, with an executive committee for each 
county auxiliary, comprising one representative of 
every kind of insurance, including fraternal and mu- 
tual, and giving representation also to the policyhold- 
ers. By means of an advisory council with one mem- 
ber from each county, the local auxiliaries are kept in 
constant touch with the State organization. 

Our Michigan federation is issuing a semi-monthly 
bulletin of live insurance news educational in its 
character, which is sent out to over four hundred 
daily and weekly newspapers in Michigan and pub- 
lished under the caption of “Insurance Column.” In 
this way the general public is enlightened in a manner 
that cannot help but be beneficial in creating favorable 
sentiment for the business as a whole. is is per- 
haps the first attempt which has been made to popu- 
larize insurance news in a State-wide way, and it is 
meeting with marked success. 

Representatives of the federations are being sent out 
to address the various boards of commerce and to give 
them the proper viewpoint in insurance subjects. The 
possibilities for effective work by a State federation 
for the benefit of insurance as a whole are limitless, 
am, in my opinion, none of them will be lost sight 
ot”. 


MAKING THE BUSINESS MORE 
PROFITABLE 


C. H. Boyer, manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the National Life of U. S. A., read a 
paper on ‘‘Things We Can Do as Underwriters 
to Make Our Business More Profitable,” in which 
he said the companies do not care to run their 
business on a charitable basis, and why should 
they make their profits any smaller than some 
other line of endeavor? He pointed out that the 
reason for underwriting losses is that compa- 
nies will insist in putting frills and special in- 
ducements in the policy, with the result that 
claims have to be disputed in order to prevent 
an excessive loss ratio, which, in turn, shakes 
the confidence of the public. All this might be 
prevented if the companies would co-operate. 

The following are the principal things he said 
companies should do in order to make the busi- 
ness more popular: 

Issue policies that are easily understood and 
free from conditions and technicalities. 

No one-fifth or partial benefits, other than for 
partial disability; pay six months’ limit for 
every disease; pay for every disease except 
venereal; provide for medical attendance once 
every seven days during disability; pay for every 
accident, except those received as the result of, 
or while violating law, being under the influ- 


ence of any narcotic or intoxicant, trespassing 
on a right-of-way and intentional injuries; 
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which should be displayed under the head of 
‘‘Not Covered” in the policy contract. It would 
be better for this clause to be printed in bold 
type or red ink. 

He suggested the use of the same examining 
physician in each city and town and spoke in 
favor of the contingent commission contract, 
which insurance officials are recommending for 
other lines of casualty and fire insurance. 

Some time was spent over the discussion of 
the report of D. A. Stoker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on physicians, who up to date has ap- 
pointed over nine hundred examiners at a cost 
of $120. It being doubtful as to where the money 
was to come from to pay for the distribution of 
these lists, a resolution was presented later 
which took care of this—a resolution increasing 
the annual dues. 


IDEAL POLICY DISCUSSED 

A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the North 
American Accident and chairman of the Ideal 
Policy Committee, in commenting on the re- 
port said the ideal policy was a dream, that 
there is no ideal policy, but the companies 
could come close to it and presented a policy 
which he and the committee thought filled the 
bill. Some question of doubt arose when a reso- 
lution was presented to adopt the report of this 
committee as to whether the conference should 
go on record as approving this policy and an 
argument was finally closed by appointing Mr. 
Haines from Iowa to draw up a resolution to 
present at the meeting on Thursday. 

Just before the session adjourned for the day, 
a committee on dues was appointed, composed 
of C. W. Ray, C. H. Boyer and L. H. Fibel. 

At the opening of Thursday’s session, Presi- 
dent Shorts called for the resolution which was 
to be prepared by Mr. Haines. His resolution 
was not satisfactory and one presented by L. H. 
Fibel was adopted, reading as follows: 


Resolved, That this conference is in hearty 
sympathy and accord with thought that inaugu- 
rated the appointment of a committee on policy 
forms whose reports were read yesterday. We 
approve the general expressions and earnestly 
recommend their adoption by our members in 
their policies. But we feel that this is a sub- 
stantial step in what should be a continuous 
striving toward an ideal—simplicity and direct- 
ness in our policy contracts—and we recom- 
mend an earnest continuance of the work by 
the special committee and by the executive com- 
mittee of our conference, and that thirty days 
prior to the midwinter meeting a copy of their 
suggestions be furnished each member of the 
conference. 


E. 0. HOWELL ON TWISTING 
E. O. Howell, assistant United States manager 
of the General Accident of Perth, delivered an 
address on twisting in the symposium headed 
“Suggestions for the Good of the Business.” 
In part, he said: 


In a recent attempt by a certain Insurance Depart- 
ment to define twisting as a pernicious, offensive and 
illegal procedure it was, I understand, characterized 
as a practice obtaining among monthly or weekly 
premium health and accident agents of transferring 
from one good company (because, forsooth, they are 
all good) to another, policyholders who were sus- 
ceptible to argument and willing to be shifted if it 
cost them nothing, and if they were seemingly being 
benefited by the change. I say “seemingly being bene- 
fited” advisedly, for the reason that in my opinion 
there is seldom any real benefit accruing to the policy- 
holders from the twisting practice. The rewriting of 
other classes of business, save life policies, seemed to 
be considered a perfectly legitimate proposition, but 
the moving from one company to another, either 
singly or in blocks, of policyholders who pay pre- 
miums monthly or weekly, has been defined as ‘‘twist- 
ing,” and as a practice has been properly condemned 
by the great majority of Insurance Commissioners. 


EFFECT ON THE POLICYHOLDER 
Twisting, so far as the policyholder is concerned, 
has only evil results. If a man, insured in, say, the 
A C Company, is going along happily, paying his 
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premiums promptly, and contented with the protection 
his policy affords, with every confidence in the 
strength, stability and fairness of the company, and is 
approached by the agent through whom he purchased 
the policy with a suggestion to give up what he has 
and take a policy with the D E F Company, he must 
be given a reason for the proposed change, and it is 
right here that the truthfulness of the agent is sub- 
jected to a wonderful degree of elasticity. Why should 
the policyholder change? The agent has a thousand 
reasons ready at hand. In the first place, he has 
changed—the company was not as good as the agent 
thought; the management was too tight with its cash; 
the policy is not nearly so good as the new company’s 
policy, and it is doubtful if the policyholder would 
get a cent should he have a claim. All fabrications. 
The real reason underlying the agent’s motive for the 
change—to benefit and bring a transfer profit to the 
agent’s pocket—is, of course, not touched upon, There- 
upon, in most cases, the policyholder’s faith in the old 
company and, in fact, all companies, is at once shaken; 
he concludes all are more or less alike, and debates in 
his own mind as to whether the new company will not 
sooner or later be condemned. If he goes over he 
goes as a suspicious, unreasonable and exacting policy- 
holder. If he happens to be a deep thinker he will 
probably be lost to both companies and deprive himself 
and his family of the protection around which the 
legislatures of many States have evolved compensa- 
tion enactments, and which protection he and his de- 
pendents should have. Thus it will be seen that both 
to the compliant and non-compliant classes of policy- 
holders the work of the twister results disastrously. 
EFFECT OF TWISTING ON THE AGENT 

No insurance business can remain in a healthy con- 
dition and maintain proper normal growth unless its 
field force is composed of a corps of loyal, faithful 
representatives who implicitly believe in and adhere 
to the company, having full knowledge of and pride 
in its management. Such a force, however, will never 
exist if among its many units there is any considerable 
proportion of agents addicted to twisting and transfer. 
A man who has left one company to go with another 
because he had golden promises held out to him and 
because he thought he saw an opportunity of getting 
$300 or $500 in one sum for selling out his company, 
will soon be casting about for another golden egg, 
and will have little or no respect for the goose which 
laid the one he has eaten. Agents with twisting pro- 
clivities soon forget the meaning of loyalty, faithful- 
ness and truthfulness, and act for all the world as 
though these words were not in the dictionary. Of 
the twister it might well be said, ‘“‘The dog that will 
fetch will carry,’’ and in due time, if he continues the 
practice, he will develop into an insurance tramp 
whom no reputable company will employ. Twisting 
will ruin the business of the best of agents if the 
practice is continued, as surely as the excessive use of 
alcohol will lead to a disgraceful end for the indi- 
vidual inebriate. Certainly, we as an association must 
see to it that the twister shall be speedily rendered 
innocuous and ineffective in our business. 
INFLUENCE OF TWISTING ON THE COMPANY 

We are all ambitious for business. We want to see 
our premium income grow, and as the days and weeks 
and months glide along we peer with ever-increasing 
intensity through the business microscope to discern 
if possible an increase in premium income. We hope 
sol pray for a lower loss ratio and a_ substantial re- 
duction in those ever-ascending fixed charges. Health 
and accident insurance managers in this day and gen- 
eration are in pretty much the same position as is the 
father of a family of marriageable daughters—all 
will be well if the managers can stand the strain and 
honor the drafts which ‘mother operating expense” 
makes upon them. Under these circumstances it is 
easy to be tempted when a promising suitor in the 
shape of a nice volume of ‘‘good business” (no other 
kind is ever open for transfer) can be gathered in by 
a little deviation from the straight and narrow path 
of anti-twisting, and with a deaf ear to conscience we 
make an effort to appropriate that which some other 
company has carried on its hooks for months, or_ it 
may be years. The temptation is too great. The 
agent with $300 or $3000 per month of such business, 
of course, has not been treated right by the company 
he is leaving, at least we try to salve our conscience 
with such reasoning, and presto! the deal is closed. 
Then trouble begins at once. The larger the agency 
the fewer of the policyholders the agent knows per- 
sonally. The company whose business is being raided 
soon hears of the deal—and the fight is on for the 
business. The agent may stick to his new-found 
twisting friends and bring them half of what he said 
he had, the balance remaining with the legitimate 
owner, or it may well be that the fight disgusts thirty 
per cent of the policyholders, resulting in a big lapse. 
The companies declare war; all diplomatic relations are 
severed, the agent’s rosy dreams fade into nothingness, 
and he becomes unhappy because the plan did not 
work out as he had pictured it would, his returns be- 
ing only half of what he had expected, or even less 
than that. Such an agent is of little, if any, good to 
the twisting company, and the worst feature of the 
whole transaction is that the twisting company’s agents 
have thereby imbibed ideas about twisting and large 
returns that they never before dreamed of, which 
bode ill to the twisting company, for ere long they wil! 
put these ideas to the test—and then it will be a case 
of the “biter being bit.” —s 


CAPITAL CASUALTY EXPELLED FOR 
TWISTING 
Following this paper came the sensation of 
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the meeting when W. R. Sanders, chairman of 
the grievance committee, said that the commit- 
tee had received a number of complaints against 
twisting, which they had adjusted satisfactorily. 
There was one instance of twisting done by a 
conference company, the offending company be- 
ing the Capitol Casualty Company of Indian- 
apolis, formerly the Industrial Sick and 
Accident Company. It was charged Presi- 
dent Griffith of the Capital Casualty Com- 
pany, who was formerly president of the 
National Relief Company, twisted large amounts 
of business of the National Relief. This 
was brought to the attention of the griev- 
ance committee, and Chairman W. R. Sanders 
went to Indianapolis. At a conference of the 
officials of both these companies the offending 
company agreed to cancel all policies which had 
been transferred and to help in every possible 
way to return the business to the original com- 
pany. An agreement was drawn up to this ef- 
fect, but it was desired to have the attorney 
pass upon it, and a little later the company re- 
fused to sign. This report was accepted, and 
Mr. Northcott, of the Inter-Ocean Casualty of 
Springfield, offered a resolution to expel the 
Capital Casualty from the conference. He read 
several letters that passed in correspondence be- 
tween these two companies and the committee, 
and read the agreement which Messrs. Griffith 
and Hunt refused to sign. Mr. Northcott, in 
denouncing the practice of twisting, quoted the 
words of Lincoln: ‘‘I would not tear down my 
neighbor’s house—I would rather build one of 
my own,’’ which brought loud applause. Mr. 
Hunt, secretary of the Capital Casualty, was on 
hand at the meeting and was called on to de- 
fend his company, and he remarked that the 
trouble was caused by ill feeling between Grif- 
fith and the National Relief Assurance Com- 
pany. A number of the mutual members made 
attempts to block the expulsion of the company; 
one member, a mutual, made the statement that 
ninety-nine per cent of the companies twisted 
business, and if companies were to be expelled 
for this practice there would soon be few left. 
The matter was put to vote, with the result 
that the Capital Casualty Company was ex- 
pelled from the conference after Secretary Hunt 
of that company attempted to withdraw the 
name of the Capital Casualty from the confer- 
ence. In this connection a _ resolution was 
passed that each Insurance Department be noti- 
fied of the action taken by the conference. 


TEN-MINUTE DISCUSSIONS CONTINUED 

R. ©. Carrick, vice-president of the Peerless 
Casualty of Keene, N. H., read a paper he pre- 
pared on “Part-Time Agents,’’ in which he 
divided agents into four classes: full time, part 
time, spare time and collectors, and said that 
when an agent is appointed it is imp@ssible to 
tell into what class to place him for some time. 
He believes that the only solution to keep some 
of the classes he prescribed out of the business 
is by agents’ qualification laws, which are now 
being enacted in various States. 


AGENCY ADVERTISING 
“Agency Advertising’ was the title of an 
address by E. C. Budlong, second vice-president 
and agency manager of the Bankers Accident of 
Des Moines, Iowa, at the Thursday meeting, 
when suggestions for the good of the business 
were considered. He said, in part: 


How to secure agents and how to keep them in line 
and happy is a matter of vital interest to every agency 
man; the topic under discussion is vital—we want to 
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find out whether or not it pays to advertise for men, 
and if so, in what manner—or if getting agents is a 
matter of scouting around the way the baseball mag- 
nates do. We all have a few agents who are really 
entitled to be called general agents, and many who 
are good, personal producers, but utter failures as 
“fishers of men.’”? Some men of apparently mediocre 
ability seem to have the faculty of surrounding them- 
selves with an enthusiastic bunch of sub-agents. How 
do they do it? I once visited an agency in Kansas 
which was in charge of a cranky, rough-shod fellow 
that no one at the home office could handle. He met 
me at the train, and with him were four sub-agents— 
and before I left each one of the four took me aside 
to prove to me beyond a shadow of doubt that he and 
he alone was best fitted for the responsibilities of dis- 
trict manager. By handling the situation tactfully I 
was able later to place every one of them in an agency 
of his own. In that case personal work was better 
than advertising. The question in my mind is: How 
did that manager succeed in making each of those men 
feel that our company was the best in the land to 
work for while the manager in the next county seat, 
a far more capable man, was unable to secure a single 
sub-agent ? 

Mr. Budlong cited many cases of successful 
and unsuccessful advertising methods, but con- 
cluded that the “reputation of the company is 
the best advertisement there is for an agent.’ 

C. W. Ray, secretary of the Hoosier Casualty 
Company of Indianapolis, talked on ‘Premium 
Collections,’’ deploring the fact that there were 
no articles on this important subject. He said 
too much stress was laid on the securing of new 
business instead of collections, with the result 
that business lapsed readily. The companies 
urge agents to get new business to such an ex- 
tent that they do not give proper attention to 
their collections. 

Dr. R. M. Chambers, insurance examiner and 
adjuster, talked on ‘‘Why Hernia Should be 
Covered by Insurance Contracts in Only a Lim- 
ited Way.’ His talk was from the adjuster’s 
standpoint, taking the view that hernia should 


be eliminated from the accident clause. 


DUES ADVANCED 


At this point the committee on dues reported 
with a resolution amending the by-laws as fol- 
lows: 


Every active member shall pay an entrance 
fee, which shall carry him without further dues 
to January 1, next succeeding. The initiation 
fees and dues shall be on the following basis: 
If the premium in the preceding calendar year, 
collected upon personal accident or health in- 
surance (as commonly known), shall be under 
$50,000 the fees and annual dues shall be $10; 
on premiums of $50,000 to $100,000, $20; from 
$100,000 to $200,000, $30; and over $200,000, $40. 
These fees shall entitle a member to complete 
reports of all bureaus and committees, includ- 
ing the physician’s committee, unless otherwise 
ordered by the executive committee of the con- 
ference. 

We further recommend that the mid-winter 
meeting of the conference be strictly a business 
meeting, without entertainment, and that at the 
annual meeting two places be provoided at the 
banquet for each member, additional places to 
be paid for at cost. 


Bayard P. Holmes of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau was asked regarding the agency bureau, 
and said it had received 1400 reports on agents, 
and that fifty-two conference companies were 
subscribers. 

In the afternoon an automobile trip was given 
by the Chicago companies through the chain of 
parks and boulevards, ending at the Bismarck 
Gardens, where an excellent dinner was served, 
with an entertainment, in charge of Bayard P. 
Holmes, who is noted for unusual stunts at such 
occasions. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


On Friday the election of officers took place. 
R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, was re-elected president. The 
other officers and members of the executive 
committee are as follows: 

First vice-president, W. C. Goodall, president 
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Bankers Accident Association of Illinois, East 
St. Louis; second vice-president, C. M. Craig, 
president National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, J. B. 
Sackett, manager casualty department Old Line 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
treasurer, C. H. Brackett, president Hoosier 
Casualty Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Executive 
committee—Frank L. Miner, chairman, presi- 
dent Bankers Accident Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; A. E. Forrest, vice-president 
North American Accident Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. R. Sanders, secretary and general man- 
ager American Liability Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; S. W. Munsell, secretary and general man- 
ager Masonic Mutual Accident Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; C. H. Boyer, manager casualty de- 
partment National Life Insurance Company of 
U. S. A., Chicago; F. H. Gooodman, president 
Home Accident and Health Insurance Company, 
South Bend, Ind.; Louis H. Fibel, president 
Great Eastern Casualty Company, New York, 


LIST OF THOSE PRESENT 


American Insurance Union, J. J. Lentz, presi- 
dent. American Assurance Company, A. J. 
Simpson, president; R. R. Koch, chairman of 
board. American Casualty Company, H. H. 
Shomo, secretary and_ treasurer. American 
Bankers Insurance Company, Dee A. Stoker, 
manager accounting department. American Li- 
ability Company, W. R. Sanders, secretary and 
general manager. Bankers Accident Insurance 
Company, F. L. Miner, president; J. P. Wallace, 
director; E. C. Budlong, vice-president. Bankers 
Accident Insurance Company, W. C. Goodall, 
president. Bankers Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, W. B. Erfert, Lincoln Bancroft. Busi- 
ness Mens Accident Association, W. T. Grant, 
secretary. Capital Casualty Company, J. D. 
Hunt, secretary. Central Business Mens As- 
sociation, H. G. Royer; C. O. Pauley. Clover 
Leaf Casualty Company, F. H. Rowe, president; 
C. Y. Rowe, secretary. Fidelity, Health and 
Accident Company, A. R. Arford, secretary; E. 
C. Bowlby, president; E. C. Edmonds, vice-presi- 
dent. Fraternities Health and Accident Associ- 
ation, H. E. Houdlette; The Fraternities, H. C. 
Reed; Fraternal Protective Association, Dr. W. 
F. Jarvies, treasurer; H. M. Billings, secretary 
and treasurer; General Accident, Philadelphia, 
E. O. Howell, assistant U. S. manager. Globe 
Casualty Company, G. L. Behrens; Great East- 
ern Casualty Company, L. H. Fibel, president. 
Great Western Accident Insurance Company, H. 
B. Hawley, president; W. G. Tallman, vice- 
president; J. H. Hogan, treasurer. Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Bayard P. Holmes. Home Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance Company, F. H. 
Goodman. Hoosier Casualty Company, C. H. 
Brackett; C. W. Ray; Illinois Benefit Associa- 
tion, O. L. McCord, O. A. Cook. Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association, J. W. Hill; L. C. 
Deets; O. K. Palmer. Inter-Ocean Casualty Com- 
pany, W. A. Northcott; W. G. Alpaugh, Inter- 
State Business Mens Accident Association, Chas. 
P. Waldrom. Inter-State Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. R. M. Haines; E. W. Brown. Illinois Com- 
mercial Mens Association, W. W. Hinkley. Lin- 
coln Accident Insurance Company, O. J. Collman. 
Masonic Mutual Accident Company, S. W. Mun- 
sell. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, R. P. Shorts; W. H. Howland. Massachu- 
setts Accident Company, C. W. McNeill; W. M. 
Roe; Massachusetts Indemnity Company, Dr. W. 
F. Jarvis; H. M. Billings. Midland Casualty Com- 
pany, J. J. Helby: Mutual Benefit, Health and 
Accident Association, C. C. Criss; E. J. Lyon. 
National Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
C. A. Craig. National Life Insurance Company, 
U.S. A., A. M. Johnson; C. H. Boyer; F. C. Crit- 
tenden. National Masonic Provident Associa- 
tion, E. G. Robinson. National Travelers Benefit 
Association, J. W. Kaufman, G. A. Fairley. 
North American Accident Insurance Company, 
A. E. Forrest. North American Life and Cas- 
ualty Company, Z. H. Austin. Old Line Life In- 
surance Company, R. F. Fry; J. B. Sackett. 
Prudential Casualty Company, F. W. Benjamin. 
Peoples Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, M. P. Campbell; Peerless Casualty Com- 
pany, R. C. Carrick; Provident Life and Accident 
Company, R. J. Maclellan. Southern Surety Com- 
pany, W. W. Powell. Time Insurance Company, 
J. J. Tague. Travelers Health Association, C. J. 
Lyon. Union Casualty Company, A. D. Bailey. 
Union Accident Company, H. R. Haynie; J. W. 
Walt. Wisconsin National Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, A. James. 
E. J. Faulkner. 
Boyer. World 
Smith. 


Woodman Accident Company, 
World Casualty Company, C. H. 
Accident Association, Ray E. 


OSTEOPATHY AND INSURANCE 


E. J. Elton, secretary of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, on Friday gave a very de- 
tailed account of the “Relation of the Osteo- 
pathic Profession to Health and Accident Insur- 
ance Companies,’’ in which he said: 


A sprained ankle, a_ strained back, a dislocated 
shoulder, a fractured femur, regardless of first-aid 
rendered, or surgical measures applied, may be best 
assisted to normal condition through osteopathic treat- 
ment because of this principle governing nutrition, 
and while in such cases nature must always be given 
the best chance to voluntarily re-establish injured tis- 
sues, osteopathic treatment will materially aid in di- 
recting the blood and nerve currents without endanger- 
ing the parts injured through treatment any more than 
you would yourself injure any part of your body by 
instinctively manipulating it when slightly hurt. 

Here let me hint at a misconception of osteopathic 
treatment in such cases as these just mentioned: It 
is this: That osteopathic treatment by many is sup- 
posed to be directed to treatment directly upon the 
injured parts; this is not done unless necessary and 
advisable, for blood and nerve supply may be directed 
to the injured part through influencing the source of 
the supply, not depending upon the smaller vessels to 
do the entire work. If there is a desire on the part of 
the insurance company to establish a rule of efficiency 
and economy, the osteopathic principle in the care and 
treatment of many conditions should be adopted and 
put to a practical test. 

man breaks his leg or fractures an arm; im- 
mediately surgical aid is rendered; time advances until 
the splint or cast is removed, and the injured member 
is found to be rather limp from non-use, and this is 
when the osteopathic physician may be of practical 
service both to the injured and to the insurance com- 
pany by having such cases referred to him, believing 
that the osteopathic physician is well equipped for such 
post-operative treatment. A quarterly claim record of 
recent issue from one of the Eastern companies, show- 
ing approximately four hundred claims paid during that 
period contains about one hundred indemeiities cover- 
ing sprains, strains and dislocations. It is very prob- 
able that a certain percentage of these sonsiuae osteo- 
pathic care, and it is safe to presume that if all of 
this particular class of cases had been under osteo- 
pathic service the largest number of them could have 
been materially aided to more rapid recovery, as this 
class of injuries belongs distinctly in the osteopathic 
field of practice. By manipulation directed to increase 
blood supply to the injured parts it is very easy to see 
how the tissues will be strengthened thereby, thus 
lessening the period of disability. 

The origin of the adoption of this mechanical 
principle in the treatment of disease was promoted by 
theories presented by many practical physiologists, who 
most generally classify the various ways of nerve in- 
fluence as follows: 1, medicinally; 2, thermally; 3, 
electrically; 4, mechanically. As the first three meth- 
ods were already in vogue for some years, recognized 
and practiced by physicians of existing schools, it was 
left to the mature experience and judgment of some 
one to embody the unused principle, viz., the mechani- 
cal one, and perfect some means whereby it could be 
put to a practical application. By a careful structural 
examination of the body as a whole, with a view to 
finding any impingement of the nerves or vascular 
supply to any part of the body and to remove the 
irritation or impingement in connection with the forces 
that supply the part, a basis is laid for the correction 
of the condition by manipulation—this is the founda- 
tion principle of osteopathy. 

What has come to be an acknowledged fact is that 
“most diseases are of spinal origin.” Bear in mind, 
please, that I do not say that all diseases are of spinal 


.origin, but that most diseases are of such a nature 


that it is absolutely necessary to look to the spine for 
a source of a disturbance, whether such disturbance he 
primary or secondary; so that in making a diagnosis 
an examination of the spine is of utmost importance. 

few cases which will serve to illustrate this par- 
ticular point will be appropriate: 1. A business man 
whose athletic participation was largely bowling de- 
veloped an aggravating digestive disturbance which 
resisted internal medication persistently. Case being 
presented to an osteopathic physician, a_ structural 
analysis was made, the result of which showed muscu- 
lar contraction in an area the nerves and blood ves- 
sels of which supplied the stomach. The effect of this 
pressure through muscular contraction on the vessels 
was a diminished supply to the stomach. The result 
was a disordered stomach due to a faulty or impaired 
supply of nerve and blood force. The muscular con- 
traction was probably brought about through the con- 
tinued use of certain muscles in swinging the heavy 
ball used in the game, to the detriment of other parts 
of the body. 

2. A man is suddenly taken ill, developing tempera- 
ture, rapid pulse, severe headache, abdominal pains, 
etc.; medical physician is called and, after administering 
usual remedies for such conditions, later pronounced 
the case as one of “‘auto-intoxication.” Auto-intoxica- 
tion may be defined as an infection of an organism by 
a ferment or a poison generated within itself. The 
condition can be very serious in results. This case 
was treated by the physician first called, for about two 
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weeks, when it was decided to call in an osteopath. 
Osteopathic diagnosis from structural viewpoint re- 
vealed a lesion or twist, or, if you will, a subluxation 
of the first two vertebre of the spine, proceeded to at 
onee correct this condition, with the result that patient 
was free from pain within twenty-four hours; other 
symptoms subsided, and the third day was up and 
about almost as usual. 

Now, undoubtedly you wonder how this change in 
bony framework of the spine could pr ap autb- 
intoxication. Let me tell you what produced the sub- 
luxation: ‘ Several days previous 'to the initial’ attdék 
patient was in the gymnasium, doing. stuntp; in class 
work; one of the stunts was so called ‘“‘standing on 
your neck,’ wherein each participant is required to 
lie on upper part of neck on floor with feet upright. 
The operation of the stunt had produced the lesion. 
Now, this is the fine point in diagnosis, viz., ascertain- 
ing if there is a structural cause for a functional dis- 
turbance, 

In attempting to now solve the second half of the 
problem, viz., the relation of health and accident in- 
surance to osteopathic service, it will be necessary to 
ugain refer to the feature of the importance of struc- 
tural diagnosis. I assume for the purpose of dis- 
cussion that insurance companies are not altruistic in- 
stitutions in the abstract; your organizations are pri- 
marily founded for the purpose of revenue; hence, 
any legitimate means of furthering the object will en- 
gage your attention and consideration. 

In considering any form of efficiency with which to 
formulate conclusions let us classify the two depart- 
ments: 

1. Accidents or injuries: 

(a) Those the severity of which is sufficient to pro- 
duce immediate and painful changes in structure; 1.e., 
sprains, strains, dislocations, abrasions, fractures, etc. 

(b) Those the severity of which is insufficient to 
produce immediate changes in structure, but which 
later develop functional disturbance, causing disease. 

2, Health or illness: 

(a) Disease produced by contagion or infection. 

(b) Disease produced from earlier changes in body 
structure. 

(c) Prophylaxis. 

The adjuster’s classification manual used in the sug- 
gestion of the settlement of accident and health claims 
has naturally been based upon the experience up to 
present time of the effect and duration of time lost 
incident to stated specific accidents and illnesses in- 
curred among those holding insurance policies. * * * 

Possibly the ethics of the insurance profession 
woud not admit of the adoption of so radical a de- 
parture as recommending to policyholders any par- 
ticular form of treatment, but it would seem that 
while it has been suggested, the insurance company is 
not. organized as a philanthropic institution, it can 
adopt a sphere of usefulness to mankind by attempt- 
ing at least to educate through policyholders in a 
modest way how, from experience, it has learned that 
certain accidents and injuries respond under a given 
treatment; how fractures are best managed; how 
sprains, strains, dislocations are amenable best with 
specific attention to renewed blood supply to the in- 
jured part, as well as to indicate that the newer con- 
ception of the causes of many diseases warrant a close 
inspection and consideration to the best interests of 
all concerned. 

For instance, tabulate the various injuries resulting 
from sprains, strains, dislocations, etc., under the head 
of being applicable best under osteopathic care, from 
the beginning of the injury; in other words, urge the 
insured to consult an osteopathic physician immediately. 
In the case of fractures advise and urge the employ- 
ment of a surgeon without delay; also tabulate ill- 
nesses which from experience it has been noted that 
the results have been particularly satisfactory when 
certain methods of treatment are aeed. This 
would not be discriminatory advice. It would be a 
frank, candid, outspoken statement of facts based 
upon experience and to which the policyholder could 
he reasonably assured he was entitled; at same time 
has no favoritism to any school, * * * 

In passing judgment upon the final solution of this 
problem, we beg to present for your very serious con- 
sideration every phase of the proposition, to the end 
that in its analysis from all angles in an unbiased way 
there will be found sufficient proof of the claims 
made. We opine that it may be that it will be a diffi 
cult matter for insurance companies to deviate from 
the “straight and narrow path” for fear of erring in 
judgment, but I believe that I have not misstated facts 
as actually exist, and many more could be substan- 
tiated if time would permit. 

And so I say to you that if I have been able to 
bring any suggestions to your mind, through which you 
will be enabled to apply them to a practical test, the 
osteopathic profession will not only feel duly grateful, 
but it will also feel that it has been placed in a posi- 
tion where it may be a part of this great service which 
insurance, companies are endeavoring to render to man- 
kind. 

The osteopathic principle has gone far beyond the 
experimental stage, and now we consistently and 
urgently press our claims, believing that every avenue 
of the healing art is open to the osteopathic field of 
research: and service. We again acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to insurance companies for the recognition 
thus far accorded and we urge to adopt measures 
which will not. only give to the osteopathic school the 
recognition it certainly deserves, but which would, we 
also believe, enable any company employing such ser- 
vice to be one of the strongest competitive features. 

The practical application of these suggestions can 
only be attained by consistent, unprejudiced co-opera- 
tion, to the end that service is measured by the greatest 
good to the greatest number, thus enabling insurance 
companies to attain a degree of perfection unexcelled. 
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C. A. Craig, president of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, discussing 
‘Needed Legislation in Regard to Agents” held 
that laws should be enacted making it easier 
to punish the agent who misuses his position 
and withholds. premiums ¢ollected, hy-jhim, and 
to restrict the evil of twisting. H. B. Hawley, 
president of the Great Western Accident Com- 
pany, argued for universal peace in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘An Iridescent Dream,’ but came near 
starting a general row. The closing paper of 
the day was by Fred H. Rowe, president of the 
Clover Leaf Casualty Company, who discussed 
“The Present Tendency of State Regulation and 
Supervision.’’ Mr. Rowe spoke with the greater 
authority because he was for six years at- 
torney for the Illinois Insurance Department 
before assuming his present position. Invita- 
tions were received from Cincinnati and Kansas 
City for the 1916 convention, and L. H. Fibel, 
Cc. A. Craig and F, L. Miner were appointed a 
committee to prepare a programme. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


Superintendent Phillips Will Issue Ruling 
in the Case of the Globe Indemnity 
Within a Few Days 


The question of special deposits hag been a 
source of some trouble to casualty and surety 
companies writing surety business, more par- 
ticularly in the several States. Since last Jan- 
uary Insurance Departments have been charg- 
ing off the assets all amounts of deposits in 
foreign territories in excess of the liabilities in 
those territories. The most recent case is that 
of the Massachusetts Bonding, in which a good- 
sized sum was transferred to the liability side 
of the statement on account of a deposit made 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

The New York Insurance Department com- 
pleted an examination of the Globe Indemnity 
some time ago, but the report has not yet been 
filed. The reason for the delay is the question 
whether a sum of $100,000 held by the city treas- 
urer of Philadelphia should be classed as a 
special deposit and charged off the asset and 
surplus accounts. Superintendent Phillips ex- 
pects to hand down an official ruling on this 
case within the next few days. 

This case is said to be slightly different from 
most of the special deposit rulings, as the Globe 
has no liabilities outstanding against the $100,- 
000 fund in question which is a security required 
by a city ordinance to be put up by those com- 
panies which care to do business with the city 
government. It is understood that the arrange- 
ment between the city of Philadelphia and the 
Globe Indemnity is one of contract, as between 
two individual corporations. The problem in- 
volved is whether the company by living up to 
its contract obligations is in reality setting 
aside a sum of money that would not be avail- 
able to all policyholders in the event of financial 
difficulty, and whether the right of a city to re- 
quire such a deposit is legal. Should the New 
York Insurance Department rule that the funds 
held by the Philadelphia treasurer do not con- 
stitute a special deposit, an increase of $100,000 
to the surplus allowed by the examiners will 
be made in addition to an increase already al- 
lowed in the report. Upon the completion of 
the examination by the Insurance Department, 
the Globe Indemnity filed a brief contending that 
its contract with the city of Philadelphia does 
not constitute a special deposit, and conse- 
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quently the item should be admitted as an as- 
set. It is in reply to this brief that the Depart- 
ment ruling will be made. 


Surety Clearing House Formed 

In line With the progress of the age, the 
Surety Asd¢iatidi of America has taken a step 
forwa¥d'in the economics of the surety business 
by establishing a bureau known as ‘“‘The Surety 
Clearing House,’’ whose function is to clear for 
its members amounts owing between them for 
reinsurances and cosuretyship. 

Any member of the Surety Association is eli- 
gible for membership in the clearing house, 
although it is not obligatory. 

The charter members of the Surety Clearing 
House are: Avtna Accident and Liability, Amer- 
ican Surety Fidelity and Casualty, Fidelity and 
Deposit, Globe Indemnity, National Surety, and 
New England Equitable. 

Clearings are to be made twice a month— 
that is, at the close of business on the 15th and 
last day of the month. The first clearings were 
made for the period ending August 14, 1915, and 
exceeded $18,000. 

Details for the clearings and the operation of 
the clearing house have been worked out very 
carefully. This was demonstrated by the rap- 
idity with which the first clearings were han- 
dled, as they were made and checks for bal- 
ances due members sent out the same day that 
the last clearings were received. 

The Surety Clearing House will be welcomed 
by surety companies as a medium for the speedy 
and accurate handling of the many and large 
amounts owing between companies arising out 
of the ever-increasing reinsurance and cosurety- 
ship matters. 

The clearing house committee is composed of: 
R. R. Brown, first vice-president American 
Surety; Edward C. Lunt, superintendent Fidel- 
ity and Casualty; Kennedy R. Owen, superin- 
tendent of Globe Indemnity, while the manager 
is R. R. Gilkey, who is also secretary of the 
Surety Association of America. 


Death of J. H. Neff 

Insurance circles will regret to learn of the 
sudden death of Jay H. Neff, president of the 
Kansas City Casualty of Kansas City, Mo., while 
on a hunting trip at Cody, Wyoming. Mr. Neff 
was a man of wide business interests. He was 
active in the management of the Kansas City 
Casualty, and his integrity won the confidence 
of the people of Kansas City, for whom he once 
served as mayor. Mr. Neff was born at 
Hartford City, Ind., in 1854, and was educated 
at DePauw University, of which he was 
a trustee at the time of his death. Active in 
journalism, he established and conducted several 
live stock publications which are to-day among 
the leading journals in that field. He was a 
Mason and a member of many clubs. While no 
change has yet been made in the company, his 
successor will probably be chosen at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the board of directors, 


Ohio State Life Men Organized 
The Oslico Outing Club, made up of the field 
force of the Ohio State Life, recently held its 
annual outing at Buckeye Lake. The outing was 
chiefly a summer school of instruction in the in- 
surance business, with particular stress on the 
industrial health and accident business. At the 
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meeting it was decided to incorporate the club 
for $2000 in order to make the organization 
permanent. The following officers were elected: 
i. H. Hertel, president; A. J. Knoefler, vice- 
president; N. H. Folsom, secretary, and Ben 
Rothstein, treasurer. ys 

At a banquet held during the course of the 
convention, John M. Sarver, president of the 
company, spoke on “‘Enthusiasm as a Commod- 
ity With the Ohio State Life.’’ Other speakers 
were Irving S. Hoffman, vice-president of the 
company, whose subject was ‘Plan Your Work 
and Work Your Plan’’; I. A. Morissett, man- 
ager of the health and accident department, 
who talked on ‘How to Succeed in the Insur- 
ance Business.”’ 


No Cut Rates Placed by Travelers’ Agents 


The action at a recent meeting of the Casu- 
alty Underwriters of Northern New Jersey to 
bring about a correction of the evil of represen- 
tatives of conference companies accepting busi- 
ness to be placed in cut-rate companies had the 
strong support of the Travelers of Hartford. 
The representative of the Travelers at the 
Newark meeting aided the passage of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the companies’ attention 
should be called to the evil practice, and in case 
it is not corrected, to see that the agency rep- 
resentatives are changed. In the report of the 
rate-cutting in the issue of THE SPECTATOR for 
August 5, it was stated that the Travelers’ rep- 
resentative had admitted accepting cut-rate 
business and afterwards withdrew from the 
meeting. The circumstances were stated incor- 
rectly, however, as we are informed that the 
Travelers did not admit the acceptance of cut- 
rate business, with good reason, as no agent 
or representative of the Travelers had placed 
any business in a cut-rate company and stayed 
throughout the meeting. 

The position of the company has not changed 
from its course of standing well up in the sup- 
port of the contention that any conference com- 
pany allowing a representative to place business 
with a cut rate company is acting in violation 
of the best purposes of the conference. 

The company has been an ardent supporter of 
the principle that such practices should be 
stopped and has done much toward the correc- 
tion of such practices, not excepting the New- 
ark differences. 


Casualty Notes 
—The United States Casualty and the Standard Ac- 
cident of Detroit were recently admitted to write em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation in Ohio. 


—The Cottonseed Crushers Liability Underwriters 
Association of Paris, Texas, has been licensed by the 
Oklahoma Insurance Board. The company writes 
liability insurance under the provisions of the Okla- 
homa compensation act. 


—The Medical Protective Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been licensed to do business in Wisconsin. 
The company has admitted assets of $273,460. The 
business of this company is largely that of insuring 
doctors against liability and actions for malpractice or 
other liability growing out of the practice of their 
profession, 


—Stanley L. Otis has published a booklet contain- 
ing a series of comparative tables of the benefits of the 
workmen’s compensation laws in the United States. 
The work is a virtual digest of the laws in force in 
the several States. The tables are conveniently ar- 
ranged and will be found very helpful as a source of 
reference, 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Comparison. of Incomes. — City under- 
writers have noticed ‘that Chicago’#eturns for 
the whole year ending June 30 show the same 
relative reductions as those in this city for the 
lirst half of the present year. Out of the one 
hundred and fifty companies whose receipts 
lave been returned for taxation, only twenty- 
four show an increase. One of the notable re- 
turns is that of the Nord Deutsche, which 
moved up from $38,c03 to $42,482. The in- 
crease was not great, but the tendency of Ger- 
man companies to fall off made the Chicago 
figures especially interesting. 

Marine and War Risk Rates.—The rates 
on war (marine) risks have lately been re- 
duced, despite the activity of the German sub- 
marines, generally from a quarter to a half of 
cne per cent, but the rates to Scandinavian 
countries appear to have been increased about 
« quarter. The lowest rate of all is three- 
eighths to ports in Greece. These quotations 
refer only to the war risks, 

Want Subscriptions to Capital.—The latest 
appeal for subscriptions to the capital of a 
Southern company refers to the enormous 
sums sent North for fire insurance, and quotes 
especially the heavy preponderance of the 
Hartford companies as “contributions to the 
Yankees.” The matter is so laughable that we 
are not surprised to learn that the author of 
the appeal has been charged with dementia. 











Stamp Tax Opposition.—An underwriter 
who detests the stamp taxes now charged was 
especially incensed the other day in making a 
steamboat trip from Lewiston, N. Y., to To- 
ronto to be compelled to pay an extra dollar 
for a war tax on the ticket. He said the 
holder had to pay the dollar and why not 
holders of fire policies? He says it is an un- 
even distribution of the burden. 

Greenhut Risks.—The passing of the big 
Greenhut risk on Sixth avenue recalls a time 
when the control of the Fourteenth street store 
and the former Simpson-Crawford store in the 
sprinkler contract business of one broker was 
an interesting event. The disappearance of 
two, and the probable collapse of the third, 
marks the close of a membership in the 
Reciprocal Underwriters that was regarded 
once upon a time as a rock formation. 

Specialty Companies.—As a specimen of 
what a specialty company can do it is noticed 
that the American Druggist turned the last 
year with premiums to its credit of $124,551 
and losses incurred of only $40,837. The New 
York experience shows premiums of $11,190 
and losses of $6521, which is a little worse than 
the total average experience. It is understood 
the business of this company is confined to 
retail drug stores. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Local Men on Vacations.—R. M. Triming- 
ham, secretary of the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters, is taking a short vacation at Lud- 
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ington, Mich. George W. Childs, of the firm 
of Childs, Young & Wood, is spending a 
month’s vacation in the Hudson Bay country. 
Ile is planning,a trip of four hundred miles 
down the river with two Indian guides. 

Time: Extended to October 1.—The Na- 
tignal. Board of Fire Underwriters announces 
that thé Mlinois’Itisurance Department has ex- 
tended the time for filing classified reports to 
October 1. The full information called for by 
the blank is required so far as it can be se- 
cured from the classification or other records 
of the company... Where the company classifi- 
cation records do not show occupancy by 
owner or tenant or distinction as between com- 
bustible or non-combustible roofs, the Illinois 
Departn.ent will not require the information. 
As to companies whose classifications or other 
records do not subdivide the premiums of the 
various grades of towns and rural districts 
into the classes of hazards called for by the 
report as to each grade, the information being 
securable only by examination and classifica- 
tion of the daily reports, the requirement will 
be waived. This is on condition, however, 
that all the other information called for by the 
blank is secured, and that a letter accompanies 
the report setting forth the facts as to the 
amount of labor and expense which would be 
required to secure the classified figures from 
an examination of daily reports. This modifi- 
cation of the original demand was secured as 
the result of the recent meeting of David 
Rumsey, chairman of the committee on laws 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
with the Illinois committee in Chicago, fol- 
lowed by a conference with Insurance Super- 
intendent Potts. A number of companies 
could not comply with the original require- 
ments without going over all their daily re- 
ports, and in many cases would have had to 
call upon their agents for revised daily reports, 
as the copies on file did not contain the in- 
formation asked for. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Fire Losses Lower.—There was a reduc- 
tion of approximately $1,000,000 in fire losses 
in Boston during the first seven months of this 
year compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, and a reduction of $1,500,000 as 
compared with the corresponding time in 1913, 
according to a report made by Fire Commis- 
sioner Grady to Mayor Curley this week. The 
reduction is laid chiefly to the fact that the 
city has such a fine fire department. 

Boston Premium Returns.—According to 
the returns made to the Boston Protective 
Department the fire insurance premiums for 
the first six months of 1915 aggregated $2,619,- 
&14, as against $2,537,336 for the same period 
of last year. The following are the twenty 
leading companies, the relative ranking re- 
maining practically unchanged: Royal, $o1,- 
531; Liverpool and London and Globe, $78,111; 
Home, $71,777; A=tna, $70,647; National, Con- 
necticut, $67,587; German-American, $62,081; 
Hartford, $55,755; Northern, England, $50,652; 
Commercial Union, England, $44,010; Spring- 
field, $40,064; Palatine, $38,202; Insurance 
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Company of North America, $38,135; Ameri- 
can Central, $38,091; Continental, $37,920; 
Boston, $37,543; London and Lancashire, $37,- 
203; Queen, $36,923; Fire Association, $34,947; 
Sun, $33,884; Commonwealth, $32,422. 


PHILADELPHIA SURVEYS 


Adds Detroit National to its Line.—The 
agency office of Charles H. l'ulmer has had its 
capacity increased by the addition of the 
Detroit National Fire Insurance Company to 
the list of the other companies in the agency. 


Recent Removals and Changes.—There is 
a rumor in the air that the General Accident 
lire and Life Assurance Corporation will soon 
be found in its own building again, southwest 
corner of Walnut street and Fourth street, the 
thought being that since the Franklin [ire In- 
surance Company has removed all its records 
and force to New York, with the exception 
of the Philadelphia and Suburban, and_ the 
close affiliation of the Platt, Youngman & Co. 
office with the Franklin lire, and the fine and 
desirable vacant space in the Franklin building, 
that the Platt, Youngman & Co. office will soon 
find itself domiciled in the Franklin building. 
Paul H. Barnes & Son and John Gibson & Son, 
brokers, will move from the old Pennsylvania 
Fire building on Fourth street to the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe building on Wal- 
nut street, below [Fourth street. 


Await Philadelphia Returns.—After view- 
ing the falling off in the premium receipts of 
the New York city business, the agents in 
Philadelphia are anxiously awaiting the report 
of the Fire Insurance Patrol for the premium 
receipts in Philadelphia for the first half of 
the current year, which report is usually issued 
about September 1. 


New Orleans Exchange Chartered 
Before this reaches the readers of THE 
Spectator the charter of the New Orleans 
Insurance Exchange will have taken on all the 
solemnity of a notarial act, and will have been 
Organization under 
The charter 


duly officially recorded. 
the charter will promptly follow. 
has been drawn up by Dufour & Dufour, 
prominent attorneys of this city, and the notary 
before whom it will be passed is John C. 
Davey, a member of the Louisiana State Sen- 
ate. To the indefatigable energy and the in- 
telligent, firm and amiable pertinacity of the 
president of the exchange, M. J. Hartson, the 
insurance fraternity is indebted for a consum- 
mation which will prove of incalculable benefit, 
not only to those in.mediately concerned but to 
the general public as well. It will emphatically 
mark a forward step in the direction of ele- 
vating the profession and establishing a stand- 
ard for the local agent somewhat higher than 
that of being a mere “gatherer of premiums” 
and “hooker of commissions.” 
, O’HaGertyY. 
New Orleans, Aug. 19, TQ15. 

Senjamin Franklin Van Voorhis, for thirty years 
local manager of the Norwich Union at New York, 
died suddenly this week at the age of sixty-two. 
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REINSURANCE CONTRACTS 


Foreign Companies Must Hold Reserves 
in the United States 





OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 





Security to Protect American Companies Must 
be Given Just as to Policyholders 


Superintendent Phillips of the New York In- 
surance Department has made public an opinion 
of the Attorney-General with regard to the 
transaction of a foreign company writing direct 
fire reinsurance contracts with an American 
corporation. Under the opinion rendered, for- 
eign companies will hereafter be required to 
report all such transaction through their United 
States branches and hold in the United States 
adequate reserves to secure the liability under 
such contracts. ‘The Attorney-General holds 
that the American company entering into a re- 
insurance contract is actually a policyholder in 
the reinsuring company and is therefore en- 
titled to the same protection as any other 
policyholder. 

in a statement issued by the Insurance De- 
partment regarding the decision, Superintendent 
Phillips said: 

In an examination of the United States branch 
of the Munich Reinsurance Company now being 
conducted by the Department, it developed that 
the company through reinsurance contracts ex- 
ecuted directly with the home office in Munich 
had assumed fire reinsurance business of United 


-States companies without entering such busi- 


ness in its United States branch statement to 
the Department. Returns and all detail informa- 
tion called for by the contracts were forwarded 
abroad by the several ceding companies. This 
custom was followed under a misapprehension 
on the part of the manager as to the require- 
ments of the insurance law, which, as construed 
by the Attorney-General, call for the report- 
ing of all such business in the statement of the 
United States branch of a foreign insurance cor- 
poration and for the assumption by such branch 
of all premium and loss reserves thereon. 

The United States branch of the Munich Re- 
insurance Company, complying with the opinion 
of the Attorney-General as expressed above, is 
now arranging to place in the hands of the 
company’s United States trustees the assets held 
for its account by ceding companies covering 
such fire insurance business and will in future 
statements to the Department report all assets 
and liabilities pertaining thereto. 

In the meantime, the United States manager 
has placed in the hands of the company’s United 
States trustees the additional sum of $1,000,000, 
to be held for the protection of its United States 
policyholders. A formal and complete report on 
examination of the United States branch of the 
company will be made public on completion of 
the several necessary transactions and on the 
filing of such report in the Department. 





Western Union Meeting, September 15-16 

The committee on order of business for the 
annual meeting of the Western Union, to be held 
at Atlantic City, September 15-16, has made its 
report. Interest centers about the action in 
regard to the protest made by a number of the 
companies against the organization of the West- 
ern Improved Risk Association within The 
Union on an exclusive basis. This has been re- 
ferred to a special committee, of which Charles 
Lyman Case, United States manager of the 
London Assurance, is chairman. Mr. Case was 
one of the leaders in the protest. The other 
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members are: Dugan & Carr, Hartford; Fred 
S. James, National; P. T. Kelsey, Sun of Lon- 
don; George W. Law, Royal; George M. Love- 
joy, Phoenix of Hartford; W. B. Meikle, Western 
and British America; W. H. Sage, German- 
American, and C. R. Tuttle, Continental. Of 
the nine on the committee six are not members 
of the Improved Risk Association and three are 
members. The six are equally divided between 
companies maintaining improved risk associa- 
tions of their own, which oppose the new organ- 
ization on the grounds of competition, and three 
whose objection is chiefly against the formation 
of organizations within The Union, the mem- 
bership of which is not open to all Union mem- 
bers. 

All the regular features of the programme are 
included, the new committees being as follows: 
Use and occupancy insurance, A. and J. H. Stod- 
dart, New York Underwriters, chairmen; stand- 
ardization of term rule, J. W. Cochran, Fire 
Association, chairman; co-insurance standards, 
A. F. Dean, Springfield, and loss payable clause 
on policies covering whiskey, George E. Haas, 
Atlas, chairman. C. R. Street of the Phoenix is 
chairman of the memorial committee of the late 
M. L. Duncan of the Svea; George W. Law of 
the Royal is chairman of the committee on nom- 
ination of officers, and Thomas E. Gallagher of 
the Attna of the committee on arrangements 
for the semi-annual meeting. 


Coinsurance and the Iowa Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Law 


In a ruling just made by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Emory English of Iowa, the Depart- 
ment holds that the provisions of an act by 
the past legislature, authorizing coinsurance 
upon property when the total value of the risk 
to be insured amounts to $25,000 does not con- 
stitute a discrimination, such as the new rating 
law prohibits. It is held by the Commissioner 
of Insurance that inasmuch as under the con- 
stitution, laws of uniform operation, if in their 
operation they apply to all persons in like situ- 
ation, are permissible, and under the ruling of 
the Supreme Court cities and towns of over 
a specified population are permitted legislation 
not applicable to smaller towns, the coinsur- 
ance law, by its general conditions of restriction, 
creates a like distinction as between risks of 
$25,000 value and those of lesser value and is 
applicable to all persons in like situation. The 
foregoing statement from the State Commis- 
sioner of Iowa was made following the lodging 
of some complaints that this co-insurance ag it 
is now being carried does constitute discrimi- 
nation. 


American Eagle Finance Plan 


The financing plans of the new American 
Eagle, with a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 
each, have been announced. All the capital stock, 
with the exception of the shares which the law 
requires the directors to own, has been pur- 
chased by the American Eagle Investing Com- 
pany, a corporation, and pledged with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company to secure an issue of fifty- 
year, sinking fund, gold debentures. These de- 
bentures amount to $2,000,000, and the right to 
purchase is equally divided between the stock- 
holders of the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix pro rata to present holdings. 
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TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES $27,000,000 


The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 





Hlamburg-Bremen 
Sire Insurance Company 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Organized in 1854 


Entered United States in 1858 





123 William Street - «= 


United States Branch 


H. N. KELSEY, Manager 


New York 


340 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
MACDONALD & MILES, Managers 


Pacific Coast Department 











AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED POINTS 








SAFETY FIRST CAMPAIGN STARTED 
Committees Named to Draft Uniform Laws 


Plans for a nation-wide educational cam- 
paign, with the view to reducing the large losses 
by fire throughout the country, were perfected 
at a joint meeting of the fire insurance and fire 
prevention committees of the Safety First Fed- 
eration of America, held at 6 East Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, on August 19, 1915. The 
committee decided upon the establishment of 
an annual National Fire Prevention Day and se- 
lected October 9. It was also voted to recom- 
mend to the first annual national convention of 
the Federation, to be held in Detroit, October 19 
and 20, the inauguration of a campaign for 
safety laws in all States. 

Former Chief William Guerin of the New York 
Fire Department presided at the meeting, which 
was held in the Assembly Room of the Federa- 
tion’s headquarters. The members had before 
them many letters containing suggestions. 

The following sub-committee to draft a build- 
ing code suitable for the various classes 
of cities was appointed: Chairman, J. O. 
Hammitt, representing the Safety First Society 
of New York, chief of the Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Fire Department, City of New York; D. W. 
Iddings, Dayton, Ohio, representing the Greater 
Dayton Association; George W. Elliott, fire 
marshal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Reginald B. Bolton, 
consulting engineer, and G. Howland Leavitt, 
representing Advisory Council of real estate in- 
terests of New York city. 

A sub-committee was appointed to consider 
uniform ordinances and laws to regulate the use 
of combustibles and explosives. This commit- 
tee consists of C. Albert Gasser, chairman, in- 
spector Bureau of Combustibles and Fire Risks, 
Newark, N. J.; A. D. Iddings, Dayton, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Greater Dayton Association; 
Frank Hague, Commissioner of Public Safety, 
Jersey City, N. J. . 


Western Improved Risk Association 

The fourteen Union companies which make 
up the Western Improved Risk Association are 
not worrying much over the likelihood of the 
enactment of the mandatory rule proposed by 
some of the Union companies not in the Im- 
proved Risk Association, and to be voted on 
at the coming meeting of The Union at Atlantic 
City. The Union rules require a ninety per cent 
vote for the enactment of all mandatory legis- 
lation, and the fourteen companies assailed 
represent more than ten per cent and control 
a number of additional votes through subsidiary 
companies and allied organizations. They pro- 
fess to be calm also over the threats of resigna- 


tion from The Union. They hold that the situ- 
ation does not justify any such drastic action, 
and that under existing conditions retirement 
from the organization would involve so serious 
a disruption of agency connections as to re- 
quire a much more adequate reason. 


Sue to Collect Assessment 

Suits have been filed at Covington on behalf 
of W. H. Hind, receiver of the Kentucky Fire 
Insurance Company, against a number of the 
company’s policyholders, to enforce an assess- 
ment aggregating $45,000, levied under order of 
the court for the purpose of paying certain ob- 
ligations of the company. The receivership was 
instituted in May of this year, on account of the 
company’s inability to pay outstanding losses 
and the refusal of policyholders to pay an as- 
sessment. It is alleged in the petition that the 
company was organized in April, 1914, as an as- 
sessment company, and the suits are filed in 
view of this fact. The company, like many 
other mutual concerns which flourished during 
the temporary withdrawal of the old line com- 
panies, following the passage of the Green- 
Glenn bill last year, suffered heavily by the 
cancellation of risks when these companies 
came back. About 1500 poicyholders are in- 
volved, nearly all in Kentucky. 


Mutual Companies’ Meeting 

The twentieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies was held at Minneapolis, August 
17-19. The insurance carried by the mutuals 
represented $14,000,000,000, with a membership of 
approximately 7,000,000 policyholders. The dis- 
cussions favored an educational and legislative 
movement for the reduction of the fire waste 


and opposed Federal taxation of mutual con- . 


cerns. 


Will Enter South America 


The Home of New York has taken a decided 
step in expanding its field of operations by 
opening an office in Porto Rico. The company 
will soon follow this move by opening other 
offices in Costa Rica, Argentina, Chile and Bra- 
zil. It is said that the South and Central Ameri- 
can companies are so much in need of adequate 
fire and marine insurance protection that they 
have, through their legislatures, removed some 
of the leading obstacles, such as excessive de- 
posits and taxation. 


Agency Changes 
—PBirckhead & Son, an old insurance agency of 
Baltimore, has been absorbed by Maury & Donelly- 
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Williams & Thompson & Co. P. Macaulay Birckhead, 
the sole member of the old firm, will join the absorb- 
ing concern. 

Frederick W. Kroeger, who has been with the 
home office of the Queen City Fire, has been appointed 
special agent in North and South Dakota. 

—Dean Owsley, who has been in the Western de- 
partment of the Springfield, has been appointed a 
special agent in Illinois, with headquarters at Peoria. 
Ile is a grandson of A. F. 
Western department. 


Dean, manager of the 


—A. B. Mills & Co. will retire as agents in the 
metropolitan district of New York for the Phenix of 
London on account of the ill health of Mr. Mills. J. 
FE. Curtis, general agent of the improved-risks depart- 
ment, will act as metropolitan manager until a new 
permanent representative is appointed. 


Fire Notes 


Joseph J. Windle, manager of the Southern Ad 
justment Bureau, has resigned. He will remain with 
the Bureau until his successor is chosen. 

Frank Fassold, who has been with the Herrick & 
Auerbach general agency in Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Milwaukee Board of Under- 
writers, taking effect September 1. 

Hf. M. Carmichael has resigned as special agent 
for the Commercial Union and Palatine in Michigan 
to become assistant manager of the Western Sprink- 
lered Risk Association and the Western Improved Risk 
Association. 

Secretary Putnam, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will attend the casualty and federa- 
tion meetings at Detroit, August 24 to 26, and fol- 
lowing that will go on to Indianapolis to confer with 
local agents in regard to the National Convention. 

David Rumsey of New York, vice-president and 
counsel of the Continental Insurance Company, has 
accepted an invitation to address the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents on the subject of ‘Con- 
tingent Commissions.” Mr. Rumsey will probably 
speak on the second day of the convention, October 5. 
Ile has recently been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on Laws and Legislation of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

—President C. F. Hildreth announces the appoint- 
ment of the following delegates to represent the 
National Association at the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress: Ex-Presidents C. H. Woodworth, Buffalo; A. 
If. Robinson, Louisville, Ky.; James H. Southgate, 
Durham, N. C., and secretary Henry H. Putnam of 
Boston. As previously announced, Mr. Woodworth 
will deliver the address to the Congress on the sub- 
ject of “The National Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 

—The 1915 edition of “Fire Insurance by States,’ 
giving statistics of the transactions of the stock com- 
panies for the year 1914 and for the thirty-four years, 
1880 to 1913, inclusive, has been published by The 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company. It 
presents the fire risks written, fire premiums received 
and fire losses paid for the thirty-four-year period, and 
the same items with fire losses incurred for 1914. 
There are also ratios of losses to premiums and to 
risks and various recapitulation tables. The book em- 
braces 150 pages and sells at $15 per copy. 
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Three Thousand Dollars from One Letter 


For nearly eight years I have specialized selling Corporation and Partnership 
Life Insurance. Policies have averaged about $15,000, mostly ORDINARY LIFE. 
Practically all of it has come through following up specific inquiries from,TWO 
LETTERS that I have sent to eligible men. B 4 

I have never sent out a bunch of letters: that did‘not bring an inquiry. One lot of 
one hundred letters brought me inquiries which later on were written for over 
$200,000. One other letter brought, me $1,800 in ¢ommission; another letter event- 
ually profited me about $3, gry, seldom do-I write a policy for less than $10,000. 

I will sell you exact copies of these lettérs with full instructions how to use, and 
exclusive local territorial rights, except in very large cities, for TEN DOLLARS. 


GUARANTEE: 
I will guarantee that if after a reasonable number of letters have been sent out, you 
do not get good, responsible inquiries, I will refund the money. 
I refer you to Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass., for reliability. 


SEND ME YOUR CHECK TODAY AND INSURE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHTS TO YOUR TERRITORY. YOU CAN’T LOSE. 


(See guarantee) 
CHARLES M. ROGERS 580 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


figency Wants. 


Wanted: Casualty Co. has opening, New York City, good liability 
and compensation claim examiner. Write fully. Address, ‘‘R. C, 
H.” care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


TO STOCK SALESMEN 
SHENANDOAH LIFEINSURANCE CO. 


(Incorporated) 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


R. H. Angell, Pres. E. Lee Trinkle, Vice Pres. 
Dr. J, H. Dunkley, Med. Chief W.L. Andrews, f Secy., 
W. J. Henson, General Counsel Treas, 


Proposed Capital Stock, $500,000.00. 

Strong local and State-wide endorsements. 

About 800 subscribers already secured. 

Splendid territory, valuable leads and liberal contracts to a 
few first-class Stock Salesmen. 

Write, giving record and references, to 


JOHN T. BOONE, President 


Colonial Organization Corporation 
Roanoke, Virginia 





























UNIVERSAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Organizing 


749-51 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Authorized Capital $1,000,000 





Its incorporators comprise many of the most successful Real 
Estate and Insurance Men of Chicago and elsewhere 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS AND STOCK 
SALESMEN WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 














STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 


City, N. Y. 





Higency Wants. 








A legal reserve company of the millionaire class, with several bank 
presidents in its directorate, old enough to be settled in its policy, with 
most attractive contracts, wants a capable man as Superintendent of 
Agencies of the field force of its Health and Accident and Monthly 
Premium Departments, who can‘ appoint and supervise agents, pro- 
ducing part of the work---Salary and: commission on net increase. 
Address ‘‘ X-2,’’ care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 





EXCESS LINES AND REINSURANCE TREATIES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO., Organized 1899 
Assets: $405,831. Policyholders’ surplus, $331,251. 


MONTREAL CANADA FIREINS.CO., Organized 1859 
Assets: $209,867. Policyholders’ surplus, $154,282. 


W.L.PETTIBONE &CO., Agts., Newark, N. J. 
FIRST-CLASS PRODUCERS 
WANTED BY 


German-American 
Life Insurance Company 
Denver, Col. 





Attractive inducements to capable men who are anxious to 
succeed. 








. Prominent Hgents and Brokers ie 
[EON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


United Firemen’s 
First National 
Stuyvesant 
Concordia 
Phenix-Paris 


EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 








Maryland Casualty, 
Bonding Dept. 

New York Plate Glass 

Continental Casualty, 
Workmen's Compensation 


Hamburg-Bremen 
Fidelity-Phenix 
National-Hartford 
Philadelph a Underwriters 
British America Assurance 











PERCY B. DUTTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YO&8K STATE MANAGER 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 























B. N. EXTON CHAS. DUPEE D. ELDER R. F. BROWN 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT TREAS. AND SEC. ASST. TREAS. 
B.N.EXTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEw YORK 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facilities for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS 



































tnsurance Lawyers 
IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Belfast, Ireland. 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, Ztna Life, YS we Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast Cables: McIldowie Belfast 
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